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GREEK VOLUNTEERS IN 


ATHENS. 


THIS GROUP OF HELLENIC PATRIOTS WAS PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE SIDE OF THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS, JUST BELOW ACROPOLIS HILL, 
WHICH IS CROWNED BY THE PARTHENON.—PxHotoGrapn By Bert UNDERWOOD.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PaGE 245.] 
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Greece and the Powers. 


a UR correspondence and pictures directly from 
( | Greece and the island of Crete will enable our 
\ YF readers to get a very accurate idea of the physical 


conditions which have existed for six weeks pre 
vious to this writing, but which may be changed at any 
moment. Indeed, all observers have thought every day 
during this anxious and trying time that on the morrow 
But they 


have remained the same, except now and then the great 


there would be a change in these conditions. 


men-of-war of the Christian Powers of Europe have shelled 
the camps and the fortifications of the Cretan Christians to 
protect the murderous Turks from just vengeance and at 
the same time incite them to fresh murders. 

These acts must fill every lover of liberty with a loath- 
ing for the selfish materialism and the paltering policy 
which restrain the governments from lending a_ helping 
hand to Greece in her brave and humane effort to help a 
kindred people to throw off the yoke of the fanatical assas 
sins who obey the spirit of the sultan’s orders while break- 
ing them in the letter. 

While the physical conditions in Greece and Crete re 
main the same, the moral conditions in Europe get worse 
The bondholders still dictate the policy of 
In the latter country the foreign 


every day. 
France and England. 
policy has become a party question, and now the blindness 
of partisanship obscures the great moral issue which ought 
long ago to have called forth from every Englishman in the 
world an indignant protest against the action of the Salis 
bury government in joining in the suppression of an upris 
ing against religious oppression and the brutal assassina 
tion of a liberty-loving people, a people who have preserved 
this love of liberty for more than two thousand years in the 
face of the fact that they have never been able to achieve it, 
though always protesting, even to the death, and against 
é ntirely hopeless odds. 

The visit of our correspondent, Mr. de Guerville, to 
Crete has resulted in the first accurate and inside informa- 
tion we have had from the Greek and insurgent forces. 
The photographs sent to us by him, and now reproduced 
for our readers, illustrate what he tells us in his letter, and 
at the same time show us, as correspondence could not, 
what manner of men these are upon whom the eyes of the 
whole world are now concentrated. And whether these 
men win or lose, in history they will be counted heroes 
worthy of the ancestors who battled on the plains of Mara 
thon and the other classic fields of ancient Greece. 


Shall States Have War-ships ? 


T has been announced that the Navy Department is 
considering a plan of laying up some of our battle-ships 
‘‘in ordinary,” as is the custom among the larger naval 
Powers in Europe. ‘‘In ordinary’? means to place 

vessels out of commission and under charge of competent 

care-takers, so that the vessels shall not deteriorate while 
not in use. The enormous expense of maintaining these 
large ships makes them a continuous burden upon the peo 
ple, and where a nation has more than enough ships to do 
the ordinary routine naval duty it is undoubtedly wise to 

hold some of the battle-ships merely as reserve vessels. A 

nation with an active merchant marine and a well-trained 

naval militia can easily afford to take such a step. 

The question arises, however, whether this country can 
afford sucha plan. If war should come, where would we 
find our trained sailors ? A skillful man-of-war’s man can 
no more be secured in a day or a week or a month than a 
modern war-ship can be built in a similar length of time. 
The havoc of battle in naval contests in these days is some 
thing terrific, and even should our ships be manned to their 
fullest capacity a numerous reserve is necessary to man the 
ships after the first great shock of encounter occurs. Con 
gress has made recent appropriations for a large increase 
in the personnel of the navy, but the question is whether 
the size limit in mere numbers of men has been reached. 

Before the step is taken to place the battle ships ‘‘ in 
ordinary ” would it not be well for Congress to make the 
fullest provision for strengthening the naval reserves of the 
various States ? It is to these organizations that the coun- 
try must look in time of war to make good any depletion of 
men by battle. It was doubtless with this end in view that 
Governor Black recommended, in his first annual message, 
that the State of New York should build a cruiser of its 
own for its naval reserve. The Governor was criticised at 
the time because, through an oversight doubtless, he failed 
to suggest that permission be asked of Congress to build 
such a vessel, inasmuch as there is a constitutional inhibi- 
tion of such action without permissive legislation from 
Congress. The Governor's idea was that to bring the naval 
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militia up to the efficiency which it should attain, and which 
the country at large has a right to expect, it would be nec 
essary to train its members on a real war-ship constantly. 
In that way the various battalions from the interior cities 
could be brought into active service each year, much as the 
A re- 
serve so trained could be put to immediate use in time of 


national guard is sent into camp at stated intervals. 


warin manning vessels that had been placed ‘‘ in ordinary,” 
or in filling the vacancies of those killed in battle. 

Would it not be well, therefore, for Congress to pass a 
bill authorizing the various States to build war-ships sub- 
ject to the approval of the President and Secretary of the 
Navy ? 
would not be the slightest danger of any State setting up a 


Such vessels are so expensive nowadays that there 


navy of its own, even if ideas of secession had not been 
killed permanently by the Civil War. 
such a condition of affairs that led our forefathers to make 


It was the fear of 
a constitutional prohibition of such acts. It was a wise pro 
vision in its day, when war-ships were of wood and guns 
were all smooth-bores, and when a finished war-ship could 
be made in from sixty to ninety days. We have outgrown 
all that, and it is difficult to see how we are to obtain a 
reserve for our ships unless some comprehensive plan is 
adopted. A small gun-boat, such as any State might need, 
could be built for less than two hundred thousand dollars 

Governor Black had the right idea in his message, even 
if it was not happily put. Our navy is not yet large 
enough to go on a peace footing unless provision is made 
for a most vigorous reserve of men who can do efficient 
work *‘ behind the guns.” 
this ‘‘in ordinary ” plan would be wise until the men in 
the navy, as at present constituted, are thoroughly trained, 
and until a plan for supplying the navy with competent 
men in an emergency is adopted. 


We think a postponement of 


The Senate and the People. 


_R. SENATOR HOAR, of Massachusetts, has 
Wit written a most eloquent article for the Foriwm, 
| Y discussing the degeneracy of the Senate. He 
1) | maintains that the Senate has not degenerated 

¢ The first of these is that 
the cultivated people in the country disap- 


dh 4% for several reasons 


prove of the body of which he is so shining a light; the 
second is that there is not as much drunkenness among 
Senators as formerly, and the third that not so much Bill 
while the fourth sets out 
the fact that nowadays there are no personal and physical 
All this is set 
But we are afraid that no one 


ingsgate passes current in debate ; 


assaults in the upper chamber of Congress. 
forth in words that burn. 
who reads the proceedings of Congress and remembers the 
part taken by Mr. Senator Hoar in the effort to defeat 
by amendment and otherwise the treaty of arbitration will 
If he only 
knew it, he has contributed as much as any one to the feel 


be convinced by that gentleman’s argument. 


ing that the people have that the mere sitting of the Sen 
ate is a menace to the peace and the business prosperity of 
He thinks it absolutely essential that in one 
branch of the government there should be unrestricted de- 


the country. 


bate, though he acknowledges that this right is often 
abused. He says: ‘‘Senators who have great measures in 
their charge are compelled to sit in vexed and angry im 
patience while other Senators pour out an endless stream of 
inane and empty chatter, chatter, chatter about matters 
which have no present practical importance whatever. | 
Iam somewhat doubtful whether 
Of course Mr. Hoar refers to the senior 
Sly Mr. Hoar ! 


use the plural—Senators 
I should do that.” 
Senator from Alabama. 


Foreign Letter Rates. 


Jat T the Universal Postal Congress, to be held in 
PAN Washington in May, the question of reducing the 
Im\ rate on international mail will come up again 
a for discussion. It was debated at the Vienna 

Congress of six years ago without result, but a 
more determined effort will be made in its favor at the 
Washington Congress. One question threatens to entangle 
it, and possibly injure it with many delegates. It is pro 
posed to abolish all intermediate charges on international 
mails—that is, to require intermediate countries which han 
dle mail in transit to perform that service without charge. 
The countries which object to this second proposition on 
the ground that they handle more international mail in tran 
sit than international mail originating with or intended for 
them would naturally object to the proposed reduction, 
because it would increase the amount of mail carried with 
if, indeed, it did not reduce 
them by reason of the reduction of the rate on letter mail. 


out increasing their receipts— 


These countries, through their delegates, may even object 
to the alternative proposition to raisé the limit of weight of 
letter mail from one-half ounce to one ounce for the mini 
mum rate of postage, five cents. 

The proposed reduction in letter postage will no doubt 
be advocated by the delegates of the United States. Re 
duction of postage rates means increased correspondence, 
as was shown by the experience of our Post-Oftfice De 
partment when the domestic letter rate was reduced from 
three cents to two cents. The increase in business in 
that instance quickly brought the postal receipts back 
to the aggregate received under the higher rate. It is 
quite likely the same effect would be produced by reduc 
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ing the rate of postage on international mail Increased 
correspondence would mean better Opportunities for busi 
ness relations with other countries. Our consuls report to 
the State Department that business cannot be built up 
abroad by means of circulars. It must be extended through 
personal effort or letter correspondence 

Another reason why the delegates of the United States 
will support the proposed increase is the fact that so many 
of the people they will represent are of foreign birth, and 
The United 


States, no doubt, has a greater sentimental interest in pro 


keep up their old home ties by correspondence 


moting the international mail service and making it cheap 
and convenient than has any other country in the Postal 
Union. 

Five cents is not a great sum to pay for sending a letter 
to Turkey, but it is a good deal to pay for a letter to Eng 
land or France. It suits the convenience of the public best 
to have the foreign rate, like the domestic rate, uniform, 
We used to have foreign rates which were based on the 
service rendered, and it cost as much as one dollar and 
two cents to send a half-ounce letter tosome parts of the 
elobe There is no desire to return to that condition of 
affairs, or, indeed, to complicate the foreign mail service by 
any variation from the uniformity of letter rates. But it 
has always been the policy of the United States in postal 
matters to fix the rate of postage at about the cost of service 
to the points handling the largest amount of mail-matter, 
and, if there was any deficit on the remote mail, to make 
itup from the general revenues. 

Another question which the postal congress will have 
to consider is the establishment of a parcels-post, which 
will bring the United States in touch at one point with the 
other great nations of the world. It is impossible now to 
send a Christmas present to any European country, unless 
it comes under the head of printed matter, at anything less 
than the full letter rate of five cents for a half-ounce. Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have a general parcels-post, 
and the United States should have had one long ago It 
requires only the action of the President to bring this 
about. More than one Postmaster-General has recommend 
edit; and the coming pestal congress, which will see all 
the nations cf the world joined in the Postal Union. is a 
fitting place to announce that the United States has fallen 
in line. 


In What Are People Interested ? 


OF course the proper reply to this would be they are interested 
in everything, but such a reply would not be an answer. They 
are interested much more in some things than in others. The 
most accurate manifestations of interest are the publications of 
the times, but here we strike a wonderful variety, for there are 
fully a thousand express interests ably represented in special 
journals. The archeologist reads his pages, thick with Latin 
names, blissfully unconscious that the bill-posters have a bigger 
paper of their own, and that it carries a larger advertising 
The genealogist 


patronage. an increasing biped, as indefati- 


gable as he is harmless—buries himself in his beautifully-printed 
monthhies, and spurns the livelier weeklies which tell of the do 
ings of the undertakers and give methods of funerals such as 
the ancestors of the genealogist never knew. Each interest has 
its publication, and a new creed or a new occupation no sooner 
starts up than an organ comes forth from the printing-press. 

So in a special way the people are interested most directly in 
what they themselves do and in what they themselves belong to, 
whether it be a lodge, or a church, or a band of law-breakers. 
Such interests are of the personal sort, but there are others, 
larger and more characteristic, which determine the true dis- 
position and the real tendencies of the general population. Ina 
publication like LESLIE’s WEEKLY, for instance, it is the busi- 
ness of the editor to endeavor to present each week the most of 
interest on the widest possible range of those matters which best 
interest mankind in general and the seventy millions in this 
country in particular. Of course there are thousands of things 
which cannot be included, for there are strict physical limita 
tions both as to the size of the paper and the time of the reader. 
The American wants all he can get served in the best style with 
the least delay. Of course it is the work of all editors to present 
to their constituencies what the constituencies want, and it thus 
happens that the great tendency in daily journalism in this 
country is towards localization. More and more home matters 
are crowding out general matters. If large space is given to 
happenings far off it is always because the home interest de 
mands it, and the average daily newspaper is gauged almost 
solely from the local standpoint 
course, but it shows unmistakably that with all the 


This is eminently proper, of 
undeniable 
broadening of our modern education and training we are really 
in many respects getting narrower in our material interests. 
sut this is the age of specialty, and then, too, there is so much 
to know that there is no use to try to know it all, and it is better 
to know best what is at hand—or, if not that, to know best what 
is best. 

And yet it is quite easy to tell the things that receive the 
largest interest. The Americans are fond of sport, of physical 
contests, whether between men or nations. In spite of the grow 
ing demand for arbitration, war, or the prospect of war, inter- 
ests people tremendously, and the picture of a battle is the most 
popular illustration that any paper can publish. Politics has 
its constant fascinations and its periodical excitements, but 
civil-service reform has dulled the edge of office-seeking. Religion 
holds the attention and arouses the speculations and argumenta 
tions of a large percentage of the people. There is a wonderful 
interest in the stage. From the popular standpoint science is 
mainly interesting when it stumbles upon a sensational discovery 
like the X-ray. 
ties of all callings and professions strut their brief hours, and all 


Heroism has immortal interest. The notabili- 


but a very few of them are forgotten. So much is going on that 


memory has to be a sieve or get choked up. And when we come 
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to sum it all up we must admit that the material thing of widest 
interest, of the largest potentiality, of the most constant and 


old, al 
mighty dollar which Uncle Sam, with his long legs, has so suc 


insistent and unanimous concern, is money—the same 
cessfully chased since he began business for himself over a hun 
dred years ago. People want to read about it, about how to get 
it. about how to spend it, and especially about those who have 
got it, and who have rolled it into millions, and built palaces, 
and married titles, and erected universities and churches and 
libraries. 

There is nothing as sacred as love, but there is nothing as 


interesting as money. 
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THE Atlantic is introducing a new and very promising 
essayist in the person of Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., who nas had 
several papers of marked ability in the staid Boston magazine, 
with an essay in the current number on ‘‘ Bryant’s Place in Lit 
Mr. Sedgwick is the representative in the present 
generation of a family celebrated in western Massachusetts, 
and especially identified with Stockbridge, in the Berkshires. 
He is about thirty-six years old, and for the last ten years he 
He is remembered at Harvard 


erature.” 


has been a New York lawyer. 
University as an unusually good foot-ball player, a wit, and a 
man of marvelous natural talent. 

There are hundreds of graduates of Correll University who 
experience a sort of shock when tkey meet the gentleman who 
at present holds the chair 
of Greek in that institu- 
tion. Heis Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, and the gradu- 
ates of the ’seventies and 
early ‘eighties make no 
concealment of their as- 
tonishment at finding a 
Greek professor with real 
flesh on bis bones and real 
Pro- 
fessor Wheeler is an up 


blood in his veins. 


to-date modern, He shows 
it in his share of the vigor- 
ous management of Cor- 
nell’s athletics He de- 
clares that after all he is 





simply carrying out the 
old Greek ideas, and that 


if we would only look 


PROF, BENJAMIN IDE 


WHEELER. 

about us we should see 
that Greek and the Greek idea are dominant factors in almost 
every departinent of modern civilization. Professor Wheeler 
They're not Greek. He 
wants college athletics run on the Gi ecian plan. 


has no faith in gymnasium athletics. 
He would have 
them as unrestricted as possible, wi. h free field and no favor 
open to all comers, and with congratulations and a victory 
It is largely due to the influence of 
Professor Wheeler that so many compliments have been paid 


wreath for the winners. 
recently to the sportsmanship of Cornell because of her stand in 
the rowing negotiations between Yale and Harvard. 

The election of Dr. S. J. MePherson, of Chicago, as a trustee 
of Princeton College is of more interest than such elections usu 
ally are, for the reason that Dr. McPherson is, everything con 
sidered, probably the most prominent Presbyterian of his years 
in the West, and because he is as fine a type of the Princeton 
man as exists. He was graduated from the New Jersey College 
twenty three years ago. Half of that time he has been in Chi 
cago, where his fame, not only as a divine but asa student and 
as an orator, has increased with every year that has passed, and 
he has exhibited graces of mind and body not always found in 
the pulpit. Princeton may yet find a president in him, 

Miss Edith Dingley, the only daughter of the father of the 
Tariif bill, is not in Washington this winter with the family, as 

her 
has taken 
up her residence in 
New York, 
she is devoting all 
time to the 
study of vocal 
Miss Ding 
ley has a 


has been cus 


tom, but 
where 
her 


music. 
fine so 
prano voice, and is 
always sure of a big 
audience in Lewis 
ton 
nounced that 
Miss Ding 
been de- 


when it is an 





she is 
to sing. 
ley has 
than 


scribe ad more 


once as *‘ one of the 


MISS EDiTH 


DINGLEY 
handsomest girls in 


Washington,” but she cares little for such compliments and can 
rarely be persuaded to receive with her mother on her ‘at 
days at the Hamilton, where the family lives while in 
Washington. But, for all this, Miss Dingley is most charming, 
and not a little interested in her father’s public work, frequent 


home ” 


ly assisting him in figuring out the dry schedules of the tariff. 
John H. Bryant, familiarly known as “ the poet’s brother,” 
returned to his home in Princeton, Illinois, the other day, from 
his annual visit to Florida, Mr. Bryant is the last survivor of 
the six Bryant brothers who left their ancestral home in the 
Berkshires for pastures new many years ago, and as he will 
be ninety within a few months, his expectation of life is not 
Mr. Bryant enjoys surprisingly good health for one of 
He is 
quite unlike his distinguished brother in personal appearance. 
Mr. Bryant issued, some years ago, a volume of original verse, 


great. 
his age, and the very highest esteem of his neighbors. 
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but he never offered a copy for sale, or, indeed, ever sold a poem 
for publication 
Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon is a brilliant and versatile newspaper 
woman who has made two or three valuable reputations for 
persons who do not ex 
as ist. In other 
she uses two or three 
different 
for ber various lines of 
pop- 
widely differ 


we yrds, 
pseudonyms 


} work, which are 
ular in 
ent directions, and also 


writes to excellent pur 


pose under her real 
name the one here 
given The familiar 


‘**Bab” letters, 
haps, come nearest to 


per 


being an expression of 
their author’s individ 
uality. The 
reader of 


habitual 
viva 
might 
conceive of their writ- 


these 


cious epist les 


er as a blonde person 


ARS. ISABEL 


A. MALLON. 

of sanguine tempera- 
ment and material as well as moral attractiveness, impression 
able, possessed of the zest of life and the abounding capacity of 
expression—in brief, a woman of the world. Such a conception 
of ** Bab * would be, on the whole, true to fact. And yet, with 
the same facile pen, under another nom de querre, she does the 
for one of our 
most esteemed and most moral contemporaries, with such tact 


moral-etiquette guide and all-round oracle act 


that one might imagine her short-haired and wearing spectacles 
and blue stockings. She is full of feminine inconsistencies, and 
dresses surprisingly well for an authoritative fashion-writer 

Hartford’s favorite younger son at present is Richard Bur- 
ton, the poet, as he is usually designated, but a clever, all-round 
man of letters as well as a versifier. Mr. Burton is still a num- 
ber of years under forty, and is known to an extensive circle of 
acquaintances as ‘** Dick.” He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
which has ever had a maternal eye on him, and he earns his 
daily bread by newspaper work for the Courant, while in his 
intervals of leisure he writes verse and magazine articles, and 
lectures on Kipling. He ** ornates everything he tetches,” as the 
school-boy rendered it, but he will never be a popular poet, for 
his verse is not of the kind the newspapers reprint. 

Mr. Charles de Kay, of New 
York, achieved 
popularity at the important 
post to which President Cleve 


has enviable 


land appointed him four years 
ago—namely, that of consul 
generalat Berlin. At home Mr. 
De Kay is known in literary 
society as a poet, magazinist, 
the 
in athletic cir 


critic, and organizer of 
Authors’ Club ; 
cles, as an enthusiast with the 
foils, and founder of the Fenc- 
New York. At 
the German capital, if the mo 


ers’ Club of 


mentous duties of diplomacy 
have not permitted our liter 
ary consul-general to strictly 
meditate the thankless muse, 
he has found compensation 
the knightly 
The portrait 
herewith reproduced was pub- 
lished lately in Sport im Bild, 
which journal styles Mr. De 
Kay ‘ Vorsitzender des 
liner Fecht-Clubs.” 
in New York, preference is 
French 


and glory in 


clash of arms. 


Ber 


There, as 





school, 


given to the 

MR. CHARLES DE KAY. and the leading club fencing 
master is a French officer, Captain Louis Calmels. 

Mr. Edwin Emerson, Jr., well known as a contributor to 

various magazines and literary periodicals, has recently come 

before the scholarly pub- 

lic with the most authori 

tative book on American 


colleges and universities 


yet issued. Few men ars 
equally well fitted for so 
work, 
the 


professor 


comprehensive a 
for Mr 


son of a college 


Emerson, as 


with two brothers follow 
ing the same calling, has 
had 
acquainted with the seats 


oceasion to become 





of learning in various 


climes, himself 
at the 


work at 


reserving 
end for 
two ol 


graduate 
our best 
Cornell and 
took 


Born and brought up abroad, though of purely 


universities 
Harvard 


MR. EDWIN EMERSON, JR 


where he 
highest honors. 
American lineage, be is naturally a linguist, and this has even 
affected his English accent. Those of 
familiar with Mr. Emerson as the author of the quaint, fin-ce 
siecle reproductions of Samuel Pepys’s diary will recognize the 





our readers who are 


same vein of humor in his new book—incongruous as this may 
seem in so exhaustive a compendium of all higher education. 
The this country in Johann 


Strauss’s new opera, Reason,” is significant of 


interest taken in 
‘* The Goddess of 
a striking change in the sources of our supply of dance-music 


slight 


Twenty years ago a Strauss or a Waldteufel waltz, the very 
choicest importation of ball-room music, was in demand from 
Boston to San Francisco the moment it reached these shores, but 


native talent has altered these conditions largely, so that our 
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domestic product is gaining increasing vogue as the best dance 
With all justice to De Koven and 
other American composers, the chief credit for this development 


music of the present day. 


must be accorded to Bandmaster Sousa, who has become the 


American Strauss, and whose marches and waltzes and two 
steps are the favorite music of the moment, and equally popu 
Mr. Sousa has only to look back a 
few brief years to the time when he was devoting all his time 
and talent to irksome duties that earned him a very ordinary 


Now, with the laurels of ‘‘ El Capitan” fresh upon him 


lar in parlor and kitchen. 


living 
and another opera on the stocks, he finds everything coming his 
way. 

Whenever Harry Furniss, the English cartoonist, returns to 
his native land after a visit to the dollar-yielding ‘‘ States,” he 
takes pains to say a great many soft things publicly about us 
It would be curious to learn if these official views of America 
coincide with the opinions he expresses in private to his friends, 
for there is an impression abroad that at heart he has the old- 
time British contempt for things American, and it has been 
alleged that he even sneers at the American girl, our most 
institution. Mr. Furniss’s last lecture-tour was not 
an unqualified success, and perhaps the box-office returns biased 
his point of view. In some cities of the United States he struck 
a frost, in theatrical parlance, but in Canada, where his name 


cherished 


and fame are more popularly esteemed, bis audiences increased 
in size 

3oston’s notorious pulpit sensationalist, the ‘‘ Rev.” Isaac 
J. Lansing, has stepped down and out from the pastorate of 
the old Park Street Church. 
He it was who made gross 
personal accusations against 
President Cleveland two or 
and after- 
publicly retracted 
them, with anapology. Since 
then Mr. Lansing’s troubles at 
the Park Street Church have 
been on the increase, and for 


three years ago, 
ward 


over a year the congregation 
has been at war over their 
minister and his conduct of? 
church affairs. His 
journalism” methods 


“new 
have 
also brought him into quar- 
rels with the police officials. 
At first this sort of thing drew 
** full houses ” at Park Street, 
but after a while public interest waned, and a civil war began 
in the church to get rid of Dr. Lansing. It waxed warm for 
many months, and Dr. Lansing has not been without his cham- 





“REV.” ISAAC J, LANSING. 


pions. The conservative element in the congregation has finally 
triumphed and forced hi. resignation. 

That it is the young men who are the conquerors of the vast 
forces of electricity and revealing the great mysteries of chem- 
istry is again suggested by the recent demonstration of Willard 
Case that the energy that is in coal may be procured and utilized 
without the aid of heat, but by chemical action. 
cently as 1883 that Mr. Case began the study of electricity. 


It was as re- 
His 
first inclination was for the law, and he prepared for that pro- 
fession at the Hamilton College Law School, taking his degree 
in 1880. Necessity did not compel him to drudge at the Bar ; 
but an enthusiastic devotion to science made the patient zeal 
At his home at 
Auburn, New York, he had his private laboratory, and he made 
such rapid advance that in a few years he was called to the plat- 
form to illustrate and demonstrate bis learning, speaking before 


exacted of her votaries a fascination for him. 


the Electrical Society of New York, and reading papers before 
the Royal Electrical Society of London. In Auburn Mr. Case 
has made a visible and permanent monument to the memory of 
his father by the gift of a library building, and that act has 
been swiftly followed by the brilliant demonstration which is 
likely to make his own name widely known—the experiments 
performed at Columbia College before the Electrical Society of 
New York, which proved that chemical action could unlock the 
energy that is stored in coal and utilize the greater part of it. 
Mr. Malcolm Fraser’s clever illustrations for Miss Gertrude 
F. Lynch’s story, ‘* The Woman and the Girl—a Photograph,” 





MR, MALCOLM 


FRASER, 


in recent numbers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, are characteristic of 
Fraser is the son of Mr. Lewis Fraser, 
art manager of the Cenfury, and he returned to New York not 


long ago after several years of hard work in Paris studios. He 


his Parisian pencil. M1 


is just twenty-eight and of rather distinguished appearance. In 
his younger days Mr. Fraser had considerable reputation as an 
amateur yachtsman and swimmer, and he possesses a medal 
brave ou Lake 


given him by the government for a rescue 
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THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


Drawn BY J. CARTER BEARD AND E. J. MEEKER.—{SEE PaGE 248.) 


This new and interesting institution of the metropolis has been established in what used to be Castle Garden, one of the most famous spots in this hemisphere. Here, in the old days 
opera found its first home in America, and later hundreds of thousands of aspiring immigrants passed through the building in search of new homes in a new world. Now it is the rani 
of captive fishes. 

Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly 
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THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF CAROLINE LENOX. 


PART '§. 

Miss LENOX moved as close to the partition as honor would 
permit. The partition divided the waiting-room and the con 
sulting-office. 

Miss Lenox was in the waiting-room. Her niece was in the 
other. As she and Sylvia had bowled along the brilliant ave 
nue she suddenly pulled the check-cord, and the horses brought 
up in the most approved fashion before the stone monument to 
people’s ills and nervous fancies which Dr. Goldthwaite called 
his home. 

‘* Silvia,” impressively said Miss Lenox, ‘‘ Iam going to con 
sult Dr. Goldthwaite.” 

Her niece looked conscience-stricken, Miss Lenox thought 
though she did not see Silvia’s face at the time. But then, Miss 
Lenox was one of those favored people who gauge facial expres 
sion by the movements of the other portions of the anatomy 
And Silvia became elaborately attentive. 

‘1 did not know, aunty,” she ventured, ‘‘ that you were ill.” 

For answer, Miss Lenox gathered herself together prepara 
tory to alighting from her carriage—she said that not one wo 
man in twenty knew how to descend from a carriage. ** Do you 
care to come in ?” she asked, civilly. 

‘If you wish to have me,” returned Silvia, with meekness, 
‘*T will come.” 

Now, the consulting of Dr. Goldthwaite had been the inspira 
tion of the moment with Miss Lenox. She had for some days 
been conscious of an incipient attack of indigestion, brought on 
by Silvia’s affairs, and she thought that here was a good chance 
to impress the girl with the terrible effects of her obduracy. 
For Dr. Goldthwaite was a specialist in heart troubles !—many 
nervous women imagine they have heart troubles, when it is 
only a slight disarrangement of the digestion—so why not play 
the réle of nervous woman for once ir her life ¢ 

It was all done to impress Silvia, who knew that her aunt 
was the least nervous woman of her acquaintance. 

So into the luxurious waiting-room Miss Lenox preceded her 
niece. It was only to find that the eminent authority on cardiac 
irregularities was alone and would see her at once. Miss Lenox 
had rather expected about two minutes’ preparation while an- 
other patient was undergoing diagnosis, and in those two min- 
utes she might have arranged her inspiration with all manner 
of plausibilities. As it was, she was ushered ai once into the 
august presence. 

Only, that Dr. Goldthwaite was scarcely an august presence 
with her ; she had known him too long and had dined at too 
many tables with him for that. 

All the same, the doctor was both pleased and surprised to 
see his present patient. But she went at the matter heroically 
and described her symptoms with the utmost ingenuousness. 

Of course she knew that he would smile and say that her 
heart was sound as it ever had been, and that a little stricter 
regimen as regarded her diet was all that was necessary after a 
social season when heavy dinners and late suppers had been the 
rule 

He did all that she expected him to do, and told her there 
was nothing the matter with her. Then she talked gossip for a 
few minutes ; Silvia in the adjoining room must be made to 
think that her aunt’s case was serious and took time, and thus 
feel conscience-stricken more than ever. But it ended at last 
Then the doctor came out with her into the waiting-room, where 
he shook hands with Silvia. ‘* And now, doctor,” that young 
lady proceeded to say, ‘* / should like to consult you.” 

Miss Lenox wheeled round and stared at the girl. Silvia to 
wish to consult a specialist in heart troubles—she whose hard 
heart went against the tenderest of aunts, who had cared for her 
since her babyhood, when her parents had died ! 

But Silvia had gone into the consulting-room and closed the 
door. 

Miss Lenox was furious. Had Silvia detected the ruse, found 
her aunt out, as it were, and did she wish to let her know that 
such was the case by imitating her in consulting Dr. Goldthwaite ? 

As has been said, Miss Lenox moved as near to the partition 
dividing the rooms as anything short of listening to what went 
on at the consultation would permit. ‘ 

What she heard froze her. For in Dr. Goldthwaite’s clear- 
cut tones came this dictum : 

** Not six months to live.” 

She understood immediately. The words were not de scrip 
tive of Silvia’s case, of course—what physician would tell a 
weak-hearted patient such a thing? It meant only one thing: 
that Silvia had indeed been impressed with the thought that 
her aunt was ill, and had determined to know the truth from 
the doctor. And he had told her: ** Not six months to live !” 

Miss Lenox gasped. Few of us could hear such a sentence 
pronounced on us and be exempt from the sensation that was 
now hers. 

‘* Not six months to live !” Dr. Goldthwaite had naturally 
laughed at her and made her think she was only nervous , doc 
tors always do so. She had come here in order to impress Syl- 
via with the flagrancy of her obduracy in persisting in not giv- 
ing up Lucius Barrington, and this was what had come of it 
‘* Not six months to live.” 

Then her heart was affected! Was it clot? Hardly that, 
for Dr. Goldthwaite had once told her, while he sat beside her 
at dinner, that you never know you have clot till it kills you, 
when such knowledge becomes about as useless as it well can be. 

Not six months to live! Why, letting alone her indignation 
over Silvia’s obduracy, she had never felt better in all her life. 
But that is the way it always is. The world buzzed in her ears; 
she knew not how long she stood there, though she was con- 
scious of the wish that Sylvia might not find her thus; she 
hated weakness, she must pull herself together--Silvia must find 
her as usual When she came in. 

When Silvia did come into the waiting-room Dr. Gold- 
thwaite accompanied her. He turned to Silvia’s aunt. 


By ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


‘‘T presume I shall see you at Mrs. Gordon-Foxe’s dinner to 
night ¢” he said. 

It seemed heartless to ask her such a question at such a time ; 
not six months to live, and yet expected to go out to dinners 
and by your own physician, too. 

But Silvia was looking at her, so she told him yes, she was 
going to that dinner ; told hm boldly and haughtily yes, and 
even added ; ** And I trust I may have a pleasant man allotted 
tome. The Gordon-Foxes are so scientific one usually has pro- 
toplasms and animalcules in evening coats to sit beside one at 
table.’ 

Dr. Goldthwaite, though he seemed to regard this as a per- 
sonal thrust, cordially bade her good-morning. 

She hardly expected Silvia to be talkative when they were 
once more in the carriage, for she made up her mind that by 
arrangement everything was to be done to make the woman 
who had not six months to live believe she had the whole of 
time before her, and as Silvia had been sullenly quiet for some 
time past, that order of things must not now be interrupted and 
so alarm the sick woman. But she detected a kindness in Sil- 
via’s silence, and she resented it. More, on alighting at home, 
Silvia must needs hold out her hand to assist her aunt. Miss 
Lenox waved her aside ; she might have less than half a year to 
live, but she would not have any advantage taken of her for all 
that. 

She sailed up the wide staircase as usual—another of her say- 
ings was that not one woman in twenty-five knew how to ascend 
a flight of stairs. 

But once in her room, she sank upon a chair and did not at- 
tempt to remove her outer wraps. 

She sat there looking at nothing. Then a fierceness came to 
her ; she was no coward, and what she knew she was right in 
she would carry out, despite the sentence to which she had been 
condemned. There should be no weakness in this matter. 

A grim smile touched her face, which at forty was said to be 
finer than ever before. She felt like oneof those gladiators who 
went into the arena knowing they should never leave it alive, 
yet bravely hailing the Caesar who relegated them to useless 
fighting and spoke of their bravery when praise was silence in 
their ears. Those gladiators were consistent. She, too, would 
be consistent. And the consistency in this case should be her 
dislike of Lucius Barrington as a nephew-in-law 

For what had she trained Silvia and made her a belle in her 
first season? Surely it had not been that she should marry a 
poor young lawyer who had little to recommend him but some 
talent, ambition, and reprehensible fondness for Silvia. 

From the first she had told herself that Silvia should make a 
brilliant match ; she had given herself up to the welfare of the 
girl, and the climax of that welfare meant a suitable settlement. 
And she would not permit any change in her plans. Much 
might be accomplished in six months ; dynasties had been lost 
and gained in that time. The season was on the wane, and 
London and St. James’s might work wonders for Silvia in the 
spring, wake her ambition and emulative womanhood, and all 
that sort of thing. She checked off on her fingers how long she 
might go on without succumbing. 

All at once she let her hands drop. Why had she not thought 
of that before?) Why, she had a further hold on the girl ; Sil 
via, knowing her aunt’s physical condition, would not thwart 
her in the slightest, fearful of consequences. Well! Wasn’t it 
Scott who bad said ‘** Better a short time of fullest life than a 
long period of negative existence,” or something to that effect ¢ 
Yes, she would have the fullest life possible, for the time was 
short ; the shorter it was, the fuller it must be, heathenish 
though that might sound, and like ‘* Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

She did not again see Silvia till it was time to start for the 
Gordon-Foxes’ 

Miss Lenox had taken special pains with her toilet, and the 
new excitement had added a lustre to her eyes and heightened 
the bloom on her cheek. 

Silvia exclaimed when she saw her 

‘* How lovely you are, aunty,” she said—and she had not ven- 
tured on such familiarity for weeks before. Miss Lenox set down 
the expression of admiration to what Dr. Goldthwaite had told 
her niece in bis consultation-room, and she prized it accordingly. 

She was harsher than her wont all the way to the Gordon 
Foxes’, and effectually put a stop to any blandishments Silvia, 
in acute atonement, might have felt called upon to bring to the 
fore. 

She felt exhilarated, almost wildly gay; even when she saw 
that Lucius Barrington was among the guests she was not cold 
as she had been lately when she met that young man. 

He came up to her, wearing a flower in his coat. It seemed 
that the shortened span of her life already made her perceptions 
keener than formerly, for now she noticed that he was a very 
well-favored young man, and that he had about him an air of 
distinction and leadership but infrequently met with in young 
men in these days of general likeness. No, she had nothing 
against Lucius Barrington except Silvia—he was no match for 
Silvia. 

**T believe,” he said, ‘* 1am to take you down to dinner, Miss 
Lenox.” 

She laid her gloved fingers upon his black sleeve and joined 
the little procession that was moving from the drawing-room. 

In the dining-room she seated herself in her place — Miss 
Lenox said not one woman in a dozen knew how to sit down at 
table 

She looked about her and saw that Silvia was joined in pran 
dial wedlock with a lovely old man of some three-score years, 
who had discovered things about microbes and made your meals 
a torture 

She turned to Lucius Barrington, ‘ What delightful people 
the Gordon Foxes have at their dinners,” she said, as she re- 
moved her glove and looked at her niece’s partner 


‘Very,” assented Barrington, also looking at the man beside 
Silvia. ‘‘ Very. So restful, and all that.” 

It was notorious that Barrington was of a jealous turn—but 
who could be jealous of three-score years and microbes ? 

‘*The pity of it is,’ Miss Lenox went on, dallying with her 
oyster-fork, ‘‘ Silvia and I shall have few more such delightiui 
meetings. We go to London next month.” 

She knew that Barrington’s heart gave a jump by the way 
he disposed of his ** Blue Point ’ 

** Do you,” he asked after a while, and as casually as he could, 
‘stay long ?” 

‘* Indefinitely,” answered Miss Lenox, with sweetness. ‘* In 
definitely.” 

She afterward said that Barrington uttered not another word 
during the meal, and that he seemed to think the different 
courses mere theatrical viands, made to be looked at. 

When they were once more in the drawing-room Dr. Gold 
thwaite approached her. She saw great interest in his eyes, 
and put it down to what he had told Silvia in his consultation 
room in the morning, that her life was a mere forfeit. ‘* Oh, 
doctor,” she said, beamingly, *‘ how delightful it must be for 
you to so combine science with society. I believe I have met 
you out a dozen times this month.” 

‘** Perhaps,” retorted he, *‘ I have not been out the thirteenth 
time.” The hidden meaning of this speech did not strike her at 
once, When it did she experienced a little shock he had 
known of her condition a long time and had attended those 
social functions where he knew she would be, in order to look 
after her in case of accident ; he had done this for sake of old 
friendship ; she saw it all. 

When this thought assailed her she felt strangely old ; she 
looked round for Silvia. 

Silvia had just parted with Lucius Barrington and was com 
ing toward her aunt with a very pale face. 

** Aunty,” she said, in haste, ** you know we have Mrs. Cum 
mings’s dance. Shall we go ?” 

Miss Lenox positively dimpled. It was working beautifully; 
Silvia, fearful of the consequences to her aunt, had given her 
lover his cong¢ ; at that moment Miss Lenox was as sure of this 
as she was some hours later, when her niece told her that such 
was the case. 

Miss Lenox took leave of Mrs. Gordon-Foxe—she said not one 
woman in ten knew how to take leave of a hostess. 

As she was entering the hall Dr. Goldthwaite crossed her 


path. ‘*One moment,” he said, with terrible directness I 
should like to see you to-morrow. At what hour shall I call ?” 
At what hour should he call !—Dr. Goldthwaite, who seldom 


called on his patients. Her case must be imminent, indeed. 

But she was brave; he could not tell her more than she al 
ready knew, even though he felt that he must come and see ber 
and warn her as to her condition, perhaps advise her not to go 
out so much; 

‘* Oh,” she said, easily, ** you know we have instituted five 
o'clock tea.” 

** Say three o’clock,” he returned, incisively, ‘* when you will 
be alone.” 

When she would be alone! Of course ; who ever heard of a 
physician prescribing for his patient in the presence of a dozen 
chattering people g 

‘** Three,” she answered. ‘' [shall certainly be alone at three.” 

He went all the way to the carriage with her, so solicitous of 
her was he, so careful. 

She could have laughed in his face. 

She made some happy remark about the dance she was bound 
for, and how she enjoyed such things. His only rejoinder was 
At which Silvia leaned 
forward and dragged the satin affair across the jeweled throat 
of her aunt. 

Miss Lenox pushed her hand aside. ‘I like it that way,” she 
said, crisply, and, nodding to the doctor, gave the coachman the 


2? 


to ask: ** Is your wrap warm enough ¢ 


signal for moving. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


To a Sparrow. 


Hatt! English sparrow, venturesome yet shrinking, 
I know thou wilt not trust thyself too near ; 
But, poisipg on one foot and softly blinking, 
Thou scann’st my store of crumbs as if in fear 


Now with thy kindred’s chirping congregation, 
Like leaves before the north wind’s sudden gust, 
Thou risest up as if from earth’s pulsation, 
Thou tiny speck of animated dust! 


I bear thy twittering voice, but cannot find thee, 
So very dusky is thy sober dress, 

Thou hypocritic Quaker. No ties bind thee 
To treat thy feathered tribe with kindliness, 


See how, like crushed and vanquished Carthaginians 
All birds are forced some other clime to seek ! 
Never did Turk pursue oppressed Armenians 
With sword more cruel than thy sharpened beak 


And now, thy vengeful soul appeased by slaughter, 
Thou by some streamlet tak’st thy pious stand ; 

Or, like true Mussulman, in dearth of water 
Performest rapt ablutions in the sand 


Now on a lily-pad which, gently swaying, 
Dips to the water's edge thy downy weight, 
I see thee In ecstatic flutter playing 
And showering diamond dew-drops o'er thy mate. 


No human law debars thy visitation 
To granite cornice or to columned brass: 


Thou mak’st the rugged Treasury of a nation 
Gay with a crown of nestling twigs and grass 


And so thou art ubiquitous of motion ; 
But all thy sinful antics we forgive 
ry pe of our loving cousins ‘cross the ocean. 
In spite of angry threats we let thee live! 
Joanna K. NIcHouys. 
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The Situation in Crete. 


HEADQUARTERS CF THE GREEK ARMY AT )} 
ALIKIANO, CRETE, 
Vareh Sth, 189%. \ 

AT last, here we are among our Greek friends, the guests of 
the commander-in-chief, Colonel Vassos. After my interview 
with Mr. Delyannis, the prime minister of Greece, in Athens, I 
had a long conversation with Madame Vassos, to whom I ex- 
pressed my desire of going to Crete to see her husband. She 
was delighted at the idea, being anxious to send him a number 
of things, but she did not try to hide the fact that I would find 
ita very difficult trip to accomplish, the coast being blockaded 
by the foreign men-of-war. At her house was Lieutenant 
Kalinski, her son-in-law, who is aide-de-camp to the colonel, 
and who was most anxious to get to Crete, but could find no 
way. Such was also the case with Lieutenant Mataxa, aide-de 
camp to the king, who had orders to join Colonel Vassos. We 
learned that a steamer of the Austrian Lloyd, the Hungaria, 
would go to Candia and then to Canea, carrying the mail to 
the foreign ships. We decided to take passage on board, the 
party being made up of a Mr. Maimant, a great friend of the 
Vassoses, Count d@Oyley, Mr. Underwood, a New York photog- 
rapher, and myself. When we went to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Vassos, Lieutenants Kalinski and Mataxa asked me whether I 
could not take them along as assistant-photographer and servant, 
which I promptly accepted, and at three o’clock on Thursday, 
the fourth instant, we all boarded the /Zungaria. Upon arriv 
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ing in the Bay of Suda, early in the morning, we found twenty- 
three men-of-war of the European Powers at anchor. The cap- 
tain of our ship would not let us land, the place being blockaded. 
I called on the French admiral, who, after asking me who my 
friends were and being told, consented to place a small boat at 
our disposal for Ianding. We found it advisable not to take 
the two Greek officers along, and they remained on board the 
Hlungaria, All the villages @iong the bay we found entirely 
destroyed, not a single house having escaped. Through a deso- 
lated and abandoned country we rode to Canea. Here, again, 
nearly all the houses are burnt, the walls alone standing. There 
are not over one hundred Christians left in the city. They have 
all gone to Greece or taken to the mountains. On the other 
hand, Canea is packed with Turks. Of course there are no 
hotels of any kind, and we spent over an hour in hunting some 
sleeping quarters. At last we succeeded in hiring a whole 
house abandoned by a wealthy Christian family, and which 
had escaped the flames. Immediately after settling in this 
house I began to inquire into what had happened during the 
last massacres, and I have been given many proofs showing 
most conclusively that the Turks are to blame for all the trouble 
here, and are the authors of all these abominable crimes. A 
foreigner who has been many years in Crete said to me: ‘* No 
words, sir, can describe what took place in this city, where 
hundreds of people were butchered. Had it not been for that 
French flag waving over there above that church, there would 
have been nearly four thousand more victims. The day on 
which the killing began everything was quiet in the city, and 
the Christians were taking things easy, completely reassured by 
the presence of three foreign men-of-war at anchor just outside 
the harbor. Suddenly the fire broke out simultaneously in several 
quarters of the city, and no sooner had the flames appeared 
than the murdering of innocent people began. The foreign 
men - of - war sent boats to take on board the consul and his 
family, and this done they abandoned us to the savagery of the 
Turks. Is it not the greatest shame you ever heard of ¢ Iam 
not an enemy of the Turks, de parti pris, and Ido not doubt 
that in the interior many a Mussulman has been shot by the 
Christians ; but is this a reason why Europe should have al 
lowed so many to be killed, when it would have been so easy to 
save these lives? As soon as the fire and massacres began, over 
three thousand men, women and children took refuge in the 
French church and convent, over the door of which was the flag 
of France, and there, on that sacred threshold, the assassins 
stopped ; they dared not go farther. But what a night we 
passed there, sir! Above, all the women and the children weep- 
ing and crying; down stairs the priests and the sisters of 
charity reciting the prayers for the dead, and the big bronze 
bell ringing the g/as funéebre, while all around the butchering 
went on and the flames came nearer and nearer, At last, at 
daybreak, a force of French sailors was landed, and came to 
our rescue,” 

[ inquired as to the possibilities of reaching Colonel Vassos’s 
camp, and I was told that it was a very difficult and dangerous 
undertaking, the Turks firing on every one going in that direc 
tion, and the Christians shooting at every one coming from the 
Turkish lines. We decided, however, to attempt it, and, con 
cealing carefully the direction in which we expected to go, we 
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managed to hire four very bad horses. At six o’clock the fol 
lowing morning we quietly left the city and rode out into the 
country without even a guide. After several adventures, from 
which we escaped by a judicious and timely use of a white flag, 
we were at length challenged by the Greek sentries. An officer 
of the regular army, after looking at us through his field-glasses, 
came to us accompanied by a picket of soldiers. As soon as he 
saw Madame Vassos’s letters he said he would take us to the 
camp. On the other side of the hills we found this camp estab 
lished in a beautiful spot covered with orange, lemon, and fruit 
trees. Thousands of sheep, goats, cows, and oxen proved most con 
clusively that the Greek army is not starving. We found Colo 
nel Vassos in a large room on the first floor of a Cretan house. 
A small camp bed and three white wooden tables covered with 
papers and maps were all the furnishing of the commander-in 
chief, who was perfectly delighted when we gave him his wife’s 
and daughters’ letters and a number of photographs of his faim- 
ily taken by Mr. Underwood. After a general conversation of a 
few minutes Colonel Vassos placed himself at my disposal and 
that of LESLIE’s WEEKLY’s readers, and I opened the fire by 
asking what the situation was exactly. 

‘But very gocd,” answered the colonel, smilingly. ‘* We 
are occupying magnificent positions, which I consider quite 
impregnable. Thave wit. me two thousand regular troops and 
twenty-four guns, and around my camp are ten thousand well 
armed and well-drilled Christians. These men make magnifi- 
cent soldiers, accustomed, as they are, since their boyhood to 
using a rifle and standing any amount of hard work and fatigue. 
I have also armed every Christian in the island who was not, and 
we have ammunition to last for five months of active warfare. 
We have really no fear as to the immediate future. 

‘It may also interest you to know that a government has 
been organized all through the island in the name of King 
George of Greece, and is already in very good working order, 
the people accepting it with enthusiasm. In fact, the whole 
country may be considered pacified, with the exception of the few 
fortified seaports held by the great Powers, where, under the 
protection of European guns, the Turks are allowed to continue 
their work of murder. There, on the territory declared to 
be neutral by the admirals, Turkish columns are allowed to 
form and to search around for the poor Christians who have not 
been able to run away far enough. And if at last the indignant 
Christians come out of the mountains in force to revenge them- 
selves, then the admirals turn their big guns against them, 
butcher them, destroy houses, and even convents and churches, 
and kill sisters of charity. What beautiful and noble work they 
are accomplishing, the admirals, in the name of civilized and 
Christian Europe !” 

‘Is it true, colonel, that you have written to King George, 
informing him that, should he recall you, you would return 
your sword and decorations and become chief of the insur- 
gents ?” 

** No; it is absolutely false 
Majesty, my august sovereign. I have always, and will always 
By his will I am here, by his will I 


lam the humble servant of his 


obey his orders implicitly 
may leave to-morrow; but let me tell you that there is no danger 
of my being recalled. I received last night some messages from 
his Majesty, in which he stated that we would remain here, no 
matter what Europe says.” 

‘* But suppose, colonel, that force should be used against you 
to get you out of the island ?” 

‘* Force? By whom? The great Powers? They can’t do it.” 

‘** But let us suppose the Powers should allow Turkey to send 
thousands of men here, and prevent at the same time any re- 
enforcements from reaching you ?” 

‘* This is another thing, and the Powers might do that, but I 
assure you that in the positions I am holding, with the high and 
wild mountains of Crete behind me and the whole Christian 
population with me, I fear neither Turkey nor any one else.” 

‘** What do you consider would be the result of the recall from 
the island of the Greek troops ?” 

‘* Tt would be the signal of the most frightful and sanguinary 
massacre the world has ever seen. We have been acting as 
pacificator ; we protect Mussulman and Christian alike. The 
day we go they will once more butcher each other, and Europe 
would be responsible for it.” 

‘You have told me, colonel, that you had plenty of ammuni- 
tion : how about food ?” 

‘* We have enough to last over four months. In spite of the 
blockade we have managed to land a great supply of provisions 
under the very noses of the admirals. We do not suffer from the 
blockade, but the unfortunate Christians do ; men, women, and 
children are starving. It isa terrible condition of affairs, and 
in the name of humanity the blockade ought to be raised, at least 
on flour. Europe will soon have done as much harm to this 
island as Turkey—yet it is done in the name of peace and civil 
ization.” 

Colonel Vassos has never been photographed since he was a 
young boy; he hates the idea of standing in front of a camera. 
Yet he kindly allowed Mr. Underwood to take a shot at him 
for the benefit of LESLIE’s readers. And now, while my com- 
panions are resting, I write these few lines which will accom 
pany the pictures 

P. S.—From Canea, March 9th 
much difficulty, although a number of shots were fired in our 
direction from the Turkish lines. Either the Turks are very 


We returned here without 


bad marksmen, or they simply wanted to scare us, 
A. B. DE GUERVILLE 


International Sewing Exhibition. 


THE impulse to all manual training in the last few years has 
awakened fresh interest in sewing, not only from an every-day, 
commercial aspect, but as an educational factor. Before the 
advent of sewing-machines the making of household linen and 
of wearing-apparel was regarded as a fine art. Our grand 
mothers and great-aunts set stitches like print and did sewing 
work so dainty that their heedless descendants regard it with 
awe Nowthat machine-made garments have become common, 
there is a revulsion in favor of painstaking methods. During 
the three and a half years of its existence the New York Associ 
ation of Sewing-schools has done much to revive interest in 
needle-work, and has fully realized the spirit of a motion made 
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at its organization, that it should be ‘* non-sectarian, and should 
not represent any particular system of sewing.” 

The work and method of instruction of nearly one hundred 
sewing-schools was exhibited under its auspices at the American 
Art Galleries last week, and, in addition, ten foreign nations 
contributed specimens of work and text-books of teaching. 

Certain schools were technical in character, the pupils learn- 
ing dressmaking, hat-making, and the like, for a practical pur- 
pose ; other schools were purely educational, some showing work 
done by Indians, by negroes, and by mountain whites. The ex- 
hibits ranged from tapestry and hand-made lace, the highest 
possibilities of the needle, to home-woven and home-spun cloth, 
plain-hemmed towels, and well-made button-holes. The French 
exhibit showed embroidery, drawn-work, and dainty infants’ 
wear of finest workmanship ; in the departmentof kindergarten 
beginners there were samples of tape loops sewed on strongly, 
hooks and eyes sewed on to match, and the efforts of the embryo 
darner. 

The State school at Batavia contributed sewing done by 
sightless scholars, a marvel of persistent industry. Many church 
schools and public schools of Chicago, Philadelphia, Washing 
ton, Baltimore, New Haven, Rochester, Buffalo, and Brooklyn 
sent exhibits. In most cases the name and age of the sewer ac- 
companied the sample, a fact calculated to stimulate interest. 

There were exhibits from thirty-one London schools, from 
the public schools of Geneva and Zurich, Switzerland ; the 
schools of Stockholm, Sweden ; the schools of Brussels and 
Ghent, of Honolulu, Hawaii, and of Japan. The Swedish and 
Swiss exhibits were unique, nearly all the articles being of prac- 
tical use and showing a homely, substantial quality. There 
were specimens of patching on neatly-made garments, and pre- 
cise darning on stout woolen and cotton socks. The embroid- 
ery shown was of a durable, never to-wear-out description. 

The display of work from Japan and Honolulu won admir- 
ers ; indeed, the foreign exhibit claimed much attention, and 
deservedly. On no day was the attendanee less than nine hun- 
dred, and so much interest was evinced that the committee in 
charge continued the exhibition two days longer than intended. 

This national awakening in needle-work owes its inception 
and success mainly to the efforts of Mrs. Richard Irvin, Miss 
Jessie Patterson, and Miss Dean, who have been energetic work- 
ers along all the lines of interest. Miss Grace H. Dodge, with a- 
view to making things pleasant for the delegates and repre- 
sentatives of out-of-town sewing-schools, tendered them a recep- 
tion at her home on Madison Avenue, to meet the Board of 
Education of New York City, the mayor, and other officials. 

Any sewing-school may join this association by payment of 
a nominal fee. Miss Sackett, Miss McCready, Miss Marshall, 
Miss Bryce, and Mrs. Craig are executive officers. 


A National Reproach. 


BELISARIUS gave to Justinian the empire of a world. Yet 
Belisarius lived to beg his bread at the gates of Justinian’s capi- 
tal. Our history is young, but it is a history of empire; it isa 
history of the brightest military and civic glory. Shall we make 
the parallel complete and say that across our otherwise most 
luminous disk there rests the dark cloud of gigantic ingratitude ? 
We have had our Belisarius, who gave us empire, glory, and 
renown ; aud we, too, have had our Belisarius walk in abject and 
obscure beggary at the gates of our capital. 

The American Revolution was started as a public enterprise, 
and as a public enterprise it was reduced to the verge of failure 
at least three times. At least three times it was taken up as a 
private enterprise and pushed forward to an assured success. 
It was no syndicate that did this, no corporation, but only a 
Amidst multi- 
tudinous cares, with a business on his mind that covered the 
entire globe, this gentleman was able to lift up and rehabilitate 
a wrecked revolution ; and he was able to do it with his own 
private capital and credit. He had resources to the extent of 
eight millions, and he put it all into the discredited revolution 


single man, a busy merchant, in Philadelphia 


The cause of liberty finally won, but its greatest benefactor died 
a pauper after lying for four years in a debtor's prison. Not 
even when the yellow fever ravaged the prison would they let 
him out. When he did emerge it was to live in abject penury 
four years longer. Out of the wreck of his fortunes he saved 
only one thing, and that was his self-respect. He ruined him- 
self for his country, yet he forbade his family to apply to the 
country for relief. He called upon no one to help bear his bur- 
dens ; he invited no one into the sanctuary of his sorrows. He 
bore with great fortitude the misfortune that overtook a great 
man. His dying injunction to his descendants was that they 
should never claim from the United States government a penny 
in return for the advances that he had made to it in the times 
of its sorest need 

And so the case stands; a greater than Belisarius, over- 
whelmed with even greater misfortunes, and treated with even 
more unmerited neglect 

That thisis American history will come with a shock to many. 
That it is American history is, unfortunately, only too true. 

What can be done by way of atonement ¢ The martyr of a 
hundred years ago cannot be called back from his tomb. We 
can, however, acknowledge our fault; we can recognize his 
great services ; we can honor his memory, and honor ourselves 
by domg so ; we can give him his place in our history. To him 
we are indebted for our independence ;-and our independence is 
our history 

The first move to honor the memory of Robert Morris was 
the dedication to him of the Holland Land Office at Batavia in 
1894. That event was signalized by the presence of six mem- 
bers of President Cleveland’s Cabinet, and the purpose received 
the approval of the entire nation 

A movement has been set on foot to bestow further honors 
on the nation’s neglected benefactor Mr. James W. Wads 
worth, of New York, has introduced in Congress a bill appro 
priating twenty thousand dollars for the erection of a granite 
statue of Robert Morris, to be placed beside the Land Office at 
Batavia. The bill has been favorably reperted by the unani 
mous vote of the committee to which it was referred, and is 
now on its passage. It is to be hoped that this bill will go 
through with a unanimity and enthusiasm that will tend to 
mitigate the long-standing reproach that has stained our record. 
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STREET IN CANEA AFTER THE FIRE. 





COLONEL VASSOS AND HIS SON AT ALIKIANO, 





OUB CORRESPONDENT AND PARTY AT THE GREEK OUTPOST. 
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CANEA WITH THE FLAGS OF THE SIX POWERS SURROUNDING THE TURKISH FLAG. 





A STREET SCENE IN CANEA. 


HARBOR OF CANEA, 


SCENES IN CRETE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Bert UNDERWOOD.—{SEE PaGE 245.) 
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GEORGIA CAYVAN AND ORRIN JOHNSON IN MARIE HALTON, COMIC OPERA PRIMA-DONNA, DANCE IN ‘‘ MISS MANHATTAN,” AT WALLACK’S, 
** SQUIRE KATE.” IN VAUDEVILLE. Photograph by Schloss 
Photograph by Pach. Photograph by Falk. " 





AGNES MILLER IN ‘‘ NEVER AGAIN,” Av NETTIE LYFORD IN ‘‘GAYEST MANHATTAN,” EMILIO DE GORGOZA, CONCERT SINGER. AMY BUSBY (MRS, EUGENE H. LEWIS). 
THE GARRICK. AT KOSTER & BIAL’s. Photograph by Aimé Dupont Photograph by Pach. 
Photograph by Pach. Photograph by Schloss 
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SCENE FROM ‘* NEVER AGAIN,” Al THE GARKICA THEATRE, 
Photograph by Byron. 


Mi-Careme Theatricals. 


THE sobriety of Lent exerts no appreciable influence upon the theatres, though it 
may be said of some of the farcical extravaganzas offered that their effect upon metro- 
politan audiences is rather saddening than otherwise. There has been a premature 
budding forth of those distinctively summer shrubs known as ** reviews,” or musical 





burlesques, and all of them have been more or less nipped by the lingering frosts. One 
of the hardiest of these reviews is ‘‘ Gayest Manhattan,” at Koster & Bial’s music-hail, 
where a selected company including such comedy stars as Flora Irwin, Robert Gra 
ham, Merri Osborne, and Nettie Lyford gives assurance of continued survival. Another 
is ‘‘Miss Manhattan,” at Wallack’s Theatre. In this entertainment, Reuben Fax as 
Father Knickerbocker, William Cameron as Chollie Knickerbocker, and Mamie Gilroy 
as Marjorie Manhattan, combine to enliven a string of pretty frivolities. 

** Never Again,” at the Garrick, is a typical Parisian farce, cleverly put into Eug 
lish, and performed with artistic animation by as good a company of comedians as Man 
ager Charles Frohman can command—which means the best in the profession. 

Other portraits herewith presented include ; Georgia Cayvan, a well-known New 
York favorite, who is at present ‘‘starring” on the Southern circuit ; Amy Busby, 
late of Mr. Gillette’s ‘‘ Secret Service” company, who was married last month to Mr 
Eugene H. Lewis, of New York; Marie Halton, of comic-opera celebrity, who has 


£LSIE DE WOLFE AND FRITZ WILLIAMS IN ** NEVER AGAIN.” lately gone over to the vaudeville ; and Signor Emilio de Gorgoza, a young Italian 
Photograph by Pach singer who is winning laurels at the Waldorf musicales and elsewhere. 
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The New York Aquarium. 


PUBLIC aquaria are of comparatively recent introduction, 
and have been developed within the present century from very 
humble beginnings. From 1790 to 1851—a period of sixty-one 
years—an old blue-coated serving-man might have been seen 
two or three times a week in Edinburgh, carrying, from Great 
King Street to the ocean and back again, a huge earthenware 
pitcher containing four gallons of sea-water, to replenish a 
number of cylindrical glass jars, in which one John Graham 
Dalyell, Baronet, kept a number of living marine animals. 
This is the first attempt at an aquarium of which we have any 
definite knowledge. How enormous an expenditure of time, 
money and labor was involved in the undertaking may be 
guessed from the fact, arrived at by careful calculation, that the 
big pitcher, from first to last, traveled over a space of no less 
than thirty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty miles to furnish 
fresh sea-water to a few sea-slugs, anemones, and the like. It 
is a striking illustration of the economy science imports Into our 
methods of doing things, that the introduction of a little sea- 
weed into Sir John’s cylindrical jars would have obviated the 
necessity of changing the water at all. 

The first public aquarium was opened for exhibition at Re- 
gent’s Park, in London, in the spring and summer of 1853. _ Fol- 
lowing this came a number of temporary aquaria connected 
with the fishery exhibitions in various European countries, and 
now very extensive and complete establishments exist in several 
European cities. The first public aquarium in the United States 
was a feature in Barnum’s Museum, and the next and most note- 
worthy one, before the present exhibition at the Battery, in our 
city, was opened at the corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Broad- 
way on October 11th, 1876. Many who read this article will 
remember visiting this aquarium, which deserved a better fate, 
for, lacking sufficient public patronage, it failed, entailing 
heavy pecuniary losses on its proprietors, Mr. W. C. Coup and 
Charles Reiche and brother. There is a very excellent, though a 
comparatively small, aquarium at the fish commission build- 
ings at Wood’s Holl, but this, though open to the public, is not 
intended for general exhibition purposes, having been con- 
structed with the intention of giving opportunity for biological 
investigation on the part of scientists connected with the com- 
mission. The present aquarium at Castle Garden is the outcome 
of various very costly experiments that have occupied the best 
part of four years, and the result of which is, perhaps, after all, 
a little disappointing. The interior of the building, to casual 
visitors coming out of the bright daylight, seems somewhat 
gloomy and vault-like, and the number and variety of fish shown 
rather limited, and the whole exhibition scarcely worth the two 
hundred thousand dollars it has already cost to bring it to its 
present state of completion. The fish displayed are, with few 
exceptions, of the commonest varieties, such as can be seen on 
almost any fish-stall, and the marine wonders promised in the 
various anticipatory notices of the establishment do not seem to 
have materialized to any great extent. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that ‘* Rome was not built in a day,” nor can we 
expect a public aquarium to be all it might be in four years. 
When, however, one stands before the tanks and observes how 
the living fish differ from dead ones, the grace and beauty of 
every movement as they glide in and out among the sea-weeds 
and rocks, the lovely colors they display, the glint of light upon 
their fins and scales and their gem-like eyes, the quaint and gro- 
tesque form and motion of the crabs, and the obscure move- 
ments of slow anemones, dim and delicate, the idea of anything 
commonplace never obtrudes, the paltriest shrimp or periwinkle 
becomes instinct with mysterious life and loveliness. And even 
our common fish arc new to many, and interesting to all, of 
those who visit the aquarium. 

Here, for instance, is a marine monster that never fails as a 
centre of attraction to those present—the goose-fish, a sort of 
living marine grip-sack, whose enormous mouth, armed with 
rows of needle-pointed teeth, occupies so large a part of its 
make-up that it seems to be able to open half way to the tail 
whenever, in obedience to the blind instinct that possesses the 
fish, it endeavors to get outside of any living creature within 
reach. All sorts of fish, big or little, are engulfed in his capa- 
cious maw, so much so that he is sought by fishermen, not for his 
own sake, but because of the small fish that distend his stomach 
out of all due size or proper shape. Even sea-birds fall a prey 
to his voracity, and he has been known to swallow geese, hence 
his name. But, besides the name *‘ goose-fish,” he is called an 
angler, because he has projecting from the upper part of his 
head several long, flexible, curved spines, one of which is baited 
with a bit of glittering membrane, which looks like a minnow 
on the end of a fishing-line, with which he is said to tempt other 
fish within reach of his distended jaws. As he is supposed to do 
this at the bottom of the sea, fifteen or twenty fathoms below 
the surface, the question arises how it is certainly known that he 
does this, or who ever saw him doit. However, there is no use 
in spoiling a good story. 

Another very interesting fish is the sea-horse, that looks as if 
a knight from a chess-board had left its pedestal and taken up a 
sub-aquatic life among corals and sea-weed. The ancients, who 
found so much of their theology in the sea and its creatures, be 
lieved the creature was the embryo of the horses of Neptune. 
The sea-horse has only one fin at the back and a pair of fins on 
the sides of its head. Instead of being propelled by its tail, 
which, in other fishes, acts as a sculling-oar, its dorsal fin per- 
forms this office, while the tail is prolonged and curved at the 
end, being as prehensile as that of a ring-tailed monkey. It is 
used, too, for pretty much the same purpose as that of the mon 
key, for with it the odd little creature supports itself upon any 
object, such as weeds or other floating substances within reach, 
so that, instead of being ridden, like its mammalian namesake, 
the sea-horse gets a free ride whenever it likes. Space fails to 
detail the many interesting peculiarities of this little creature 
alone, not to mention those of the other fish to be seen here, 
though a catalogue of these, with a popular exposition of their 
habits and economical value, would greatly enhance the interest 
of the exhibition 

The advance that has been made since the days of Sir John 
in the art of collecting and preserving alive all sorts of sub- 
aquatic creatures for public exhibition can nowhere be better 
seen than at the New York Aquarium. J. CARTER BEARD 
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Barnum’s in Town. 


THE roaring lion, the auriferous circus band-wagon, and the 
efflorescence of gorgeous posters on the walls, are the sure signs 


of spring in these parts, taking precedence even of the returning 
robin, March violets, and bock beer. 

Annually, as the third month is in the act of ‘‘ going out like 
a lion,” the Greatest Show on Earth packs up and leaves its win 





THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 
Photograph by Ernest Marx 


ter quarters in peaceful Connecticut and starts on the tour of the 
States with its all-conquering caravan. Elephants, camels, and 
zebras are paraded through the public streets, and in the de- 
licious excitement that ensues, all the people are children again. 

The grandeur of the lion and the terror of the tiger seem to 
grow as their species wane to extinction. Some of the finest in- 
dividuals of the two races to-day are those reared, and perhaps 
born, in captivity. The lion in the accompanying picture is a 
truly king-like beast, worthy of the brusn of a Rosa Bonheur. 
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A YOUNG LION. 
Photograph by Ernest Marx. 


Nor is the royal Bengal tiger a less imposing representative 
of his line, though the bars interfere somewhat with the pre- 
sentment of his massive features. 

These two realistic flash-light pictures were taken by Ernest 
Marx at the Barnum winter quarters in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
by a new and singularly effective electro-photographic process 


Leaders in San Francisco Society. 


I-XPERIENCED travelers tell us that San Francisco society is 
the most cosmopolitan on the continent It is perhaps a little 
freer from caste prejudice than that of other American cities of 
its size. 

Sons and daughters of pioneers, old colonial families from 
South and East, the children of men who made fortunes in the 
mines, railway magnates, merchants, the wives of rich profes 
sional men, the newly rich—these make up society in San Fran 
cisco, 

The first families represent a great deal of money, as of 
course must be true of leading entertainers anywhere. Many of 
the scions of the oldest families have been unfortunate in their 
affairs, and these are already hopelessly distanced in the race, 
having formed a smaller and quieter circle of their own, 

But money is not the only thing, for at least two millionaires 
are socially ostracized for scandalous living. Fortunately, 
wealth in the West is accompanied often by blood and brains 
and beauty. The women have the richness of coloring and mag 
nificent physiques of a new country and rich blood. They are 
larger than the New-Yorkers, as well as just as gracious in 
manner and handsome of face. 

Among the leaders of San Francisco’s society are Mrs. Will 
Crocker and the Princess Poniatowski, her sister. They were 
members of the Sperry family, wealthy residents of Stockton. 
Mrs. Walter Hobart, however, is probably the social star of the 
future. She was born Hannah Williams, and was a débutante 
winter before last. Her family is a military one, and not 
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wealthy, but the beauty of the winter made the match of the 
season when she captured the young man who is called Prince 
Fortunatus, and who has so many dollars he doesn’t know what 
to do with them. Mrs. Hobart is twenty-one and her husband 
two years her senior. They have been married but a few 
months more than a year, and have entertained extensively. 
The Hobarts are enormously wealthy, and their gold-mines are 
producing as generously as in the past. 

Mrs. Hobart’s sister, Miss Juliet Williams, is a pretty girl, 
who shone as bridesmaid at her sister’s union to Mr. Hobart, 
and at Miss Hobart’s marriage to Mr. Baldwin in July. She 
was one of the 1895 successes, and is expected to make a good 
marriage. She lives with her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs, Neil, 
in San Rafael. Miss Rose Hooper is another of the 1895 débu- 
tantes. Her father is Major Hooper, and she is a very popular 
girl. 

Mrs. Thomas Magee, Jr., and Mrs. Wiiliam Magee are among 
the brilliant young matrons who shine at the cotillons. They 
are sisters who married brothers, and are daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Valentine Hush, of Fruitvale. They were Minneapolis 
zirls, but removed to California some time before their mar 
riages. Both sisters are very handsome young women, athletic, 
vigorous, and active, with magnificent complexions and hand 
some dark hair and eyes. 

Mrs. Samuel Knight was married winter before last, and was 
Miss Mamie Holbrook. Her father is very wealthy, and her 
husband a prominent young lawyer. She is a handsome blonde, 
tall and robust, and typically Californian. 

Mrs. Wallace is noted for her dinners and as a hostess gener- 
ally. She has a family of grown sons and daughters, the last 
of whom made her début last year. Mrs. Wallace is a daughter 
of Peter H. Burnett, the first American Governor of California, 
and her husband has been successively city attorney of San José, 
attorney-general and chief justice of California, and is at pres- 
ent on the Supreme Bench of San Francisco County 

Mrs. M. H. De Young iseone of the handsomest of San Fran- 
cisco matrons and a most charming hostess. Her husband is the 
owner of the San Francisco Chronicle, and they have a beauti 
ful home in California Street, to which they have recently 
added a magnificent theatre and picture-gallery. Miss Mamie 
Deane, Mrs. De Young’s sister, assists her at all her numerous 
entertainments. 

Mrs. Isaac L. Requa is one of the prominent matrons of 
Alameda County, and entertains extensively at her fine coun 
try place, Highlands. She is an intimate of Mrs. Mackay and 
Mrs. Huntingdon. She lived in 
Virginia, Nevada, for many 
years before coming* to Cali- 
fornia. Miss Amy Requa, her 
only daughter, is a_ splendid 
young Californian, a daring 
horsewoman, and a social fa- 
vorite. Her engagement to Cap- 
tain Oscar Long, United States 
Army, has just been announced. 

Mrs. C. A. Spreckels, the 
wife of one of the millionaire 
brothers, is a prominent figure 
in social life in San Francisco, 
as is Mrs. Sherwood Hopkins, 
who lives in San Mateo, and 
Mrs. Charles Tay, who was 
formerly Helen Walker. Mrs. 
Tay is a very pretty blonde, 
with a perfect complexion, blue 
eyes, and beautiful golden hair. 
She was a famous belle at the 
summer resorts before her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Ryer Joy, the 
widow of Dr. Washington Ryer, 
, was recently wedded to Con- 
~~ gk pas gressman Joy. She has a hand- 

ye some suite of rooms at the Occi 

; dental and a summer place at 
Menlo, and is a clever talker 
and noted for her beautiful 
gowns. Mrs. James Nolan was 
Miss Treadwell and a member of one of California’s oldest fami- 
lies. Mrs. Fred J. McWilliams, born Siebe, is a handsome young 
matron and a recent bride. 

There are dozens more, equally good-looking and quite as 
representative. They make up a charming, hospitable, kindly 
group. No wonder those who have the entrée find San Fran 
cis’o such an agreeable place in which to while away an idle 


month. MABEL CRAFT. 


The Women’s Orchestra Society. 


WITHIN the past year an orchestra society has been formed 
in New York composed entirely of women who play instru 
ments of the violin family. The society proposes to popularize 
the highest form of string-orchestra music, and also to play at 
any entertainment, public or private, which may meet the 
approval of the conductor. Madame Camilla Urso, the noted 
violin-player, has shown interest in the enterprise by becoming 
its honorary president. There are a number of women orches 
tras now in America, but this society is unique in being the 
only one devoted exclusively to string instruments. ‘* Women’s 
orchestras containing trombones, bassoons, and oboes are certain 
to be amateur in character,” says Mr. Lachmund. ‘ Those 
instruments are awkward, and require great lung-power and 
very special adaptation on the part of the performer, Women 
have never yet made a success with wind instruments. There 
are some rarely good flute-players and cornet-players among 
women, but there are not enough all-round good players on all 
varieties of wind instruments to insure an acceptable orchestra. 
The fact that there were so many admirable violin performers 
among women of my acquaintance first led me to agitate the 
subject of a woman’s violin orchestra. Women have artistic 
perception ; they play with more grace, more lightness of bow, 
more stacatto—if you will—than do their brothers. Then they 
are very conscientious as regards practice, and they are easy to 
teach. They work faithfully. As to their having more or even 
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The Prize-fight in Nevada—The Sixth Round. 


{nN our last number we published a picture showing the crowd which gathered in New York’s City Hall Park the day of the brutal prize-fight between Corbett and Fitzsimmons, to 
This is from a photograph taken by an enterprising lad of San 


watch the newspaper bulletins. Here we show the fight itself during the sixth round, and also the crowd looking on 


Francisco, who smuggled a kodak into the arena, and it is probably the only photograph taken save those made for the kinetoscope. Nevada is the only State that permits prize-fighting. 
It will be seen by the immense array of empty seats provided for those who did not turn up that Nevada is too far a cry from the centre of population to attract great crowds to any- 


thing. Prize fights will draw crowds, unquestionably, but not in Nevada. 


asanuch genuine talent and ability as men I cannot say ; it is 
probable that they lack the experience of routine playing, the 
ensemble is not as good, but practice and perfect discipline will 
counteract any defect of the kind. String quartette and string 
orchestra music is the purest and most crystallized form of 
musical art. All connoisseurs have conceded this, and compos- 
ers like Massenet, Tschaikowsky, Jensen, Krug, and Moszkowski 
have given us great works for the stringed orchestras—not little 
fugitive pieces, but works of sustained interest. It was the fact 
that there was such excellent music now at hand to be inter 
preted by violins in unison, and so many young women more 
than average performers, that made me think of getting the 
I have a letter 


from Massenet, the French composer, assuring me of his warm 


professional women together in this society 


interest in my undertaking, and promising to compose some 
thing particularly for my woman’s orchestra as soon as he has 
finished with the opera he is now writing for Calvé. Humper- 
dinck, composer of ‘ Hiinsel and Gretel,’ also intends to honor 
us. These twenty-nine young professional women have now an 
ypportunity for artistic occupation denied them in other concert 
orchestras. We have had women of leisure apply for places in 
the orchestra, but my experience has been that they do not work 
as consistently, and in an orchestra there must be uniformity of 
grade ; each must keep ur practice.” 

In the violin orchestra the violoncellos correspond in quality 
with what would be the tenors in a harmony of the human 
voice. Miss Leontine Gaertner, a young Hungarian girl, is the 
best ‘cellist in the orchestra. Her solos are remarkable for tone 
and warmth of expression, A short time ago she gave a concert 
of her own in Leipsic, which was a marked success in that criti- 
cal music centre. David Popper heard Miss Gaertner play as a 
child of fourteen, and accepted her as a pupil. Miss Gaertner 
was recently heard in private by Mr. Seidl, Mr. Damrosch, and 
other connoisseurs, and they spoke of her ‘absolute purity of 
intonation.” Miss Gaertner’s younger sister plays one of the bass 
violins in the orchestra. Another much-praised pupil of Mr. 
Lachmund’s is Miss Oiga Severina, who also plays a bass violin, 
and has played before the Russian Emperor in a European 
woman’s orchestra Mr. Carl V. Lachmund is a pupil of 
Listz, and his compositions have been played by Thomas, Seid], 
the Boston Orchestra, and the Berlin Philharmonie Society. 


Hofliferant. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Municu, April 10th. 1807.—What is a /lofliferant? The 
question has never been solved satisfactorily in English. ‘* Pur 


veyor to the Court” is a general definition, but that only con- 
veys a modest idea of the purveyor’s influence. He is the man 
whose epicurean creations and exceptional ‘* goodies” have 
tickled the royal appetite, have caused the court to eat plenti- 
fully and often of the purveyor’s menu, until the royal content 
which followed the excellent meal has inclined the court to con- 
fer the above title for exceptional merit in the culinary art, on 
Herr Diener, the genial proprietor of the Grand Hotel Conti- 
nental, this city. It is a very rare distinction at the Bavarian 
court, where titles are the consequence of pure merit and good 
service actually rendered. 

In Herr Diener’s case it is an open secret that he has ever 
provided the best possible provisions for his bountiful table, 
and, together with his inventive manager, has succeeded in 
establishing an enviable reputation for the Grand Hotel Conti 
nental, not only in this city, but as one of the leading hotels in 
southern Germany. I might write much more about the beauty 
of its location, sumptuous interior, and modern comforts, but 
more especially the low prices which prevail in this elegant 
house, notwithstanding the guest enjoys the best, but I will re- 
serve this part of my story for a future chapter. Munich will 
soon fill up with tourists, chiefly English and American, and 
those desiring comfortable accommodations will do well to 
communicate with the management in advance; it not only 
assures ready comforts, but it is the custom on the continent 

C, FRANK DEWEY 


New Plant that Cures 
Asthma —Free. 


THE New African Kola plant is Nature’s botanic cure fcr 
Asthma in every form. Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farm- 
er’s Magazine, writes that it cured him when he could not lie 
down at night for fear of choking. Rev. J. L. Coombs, of Mar 
tinsburg, West Virginia, testifies to his entire cure after thirty 
years’ suffering, and many others give similar testimony. Its 
cures are really wonderful. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who will send you a large case by mail, free, to prove its 


power. It costs you nothing, and you should surely try it. * 


Improvements in Breadmaking. 


SpeciALimprovement in the preparation of human food is spasmodic 
A marked advance in a department is usually followed by a period of 
inactivity 

lhe least up-to-date department offers the greatest inducement to 
the scientist. There was a time when unleavened bread satisfied the 


It is a gratifying thought that the promoter of this disgusting spectacle probably lost a good deal of money. 


consumer. Experiment demonstrated that tiny globules of carbonic 
acid (carbonic dioxide) distributed throughout the dough would, when 
exposed to the heat of the oven, expand, making the bread cellular, 
light, and porous, so that it could be easily acted upon by the fluids for 
digestion 

The chemist had known for centuries that grape sugar liberated 
carbonic acid during the process of vinous fermentation 


The reaction was as follows 


C, Hy» O.=2(C, H,O)+2(C O 


Car nie Acid 


Grape Sugar 4 

To evenly distribute these tiny globules of carbonic acid throughout 
the dough, without leaving an unwholesome sediment or residuum, has 
ever been the vexed question 

Years ago the chemist discovered that wheat flour contained about 
five per cent. of cane sugar 

The cane sugar, however, would not take n the vinous ferment ex 
cept yeast be added to chemically combine H2O with it to form the 
proper molecule 

he reaction was then as follows 

Cio Hy O,+H,O=4(C, H,0)+4(C 0.) 


Cane Sugar Water 4 arbonie Acid 
Yeast, warmth and moisture being added, it took from six to ten 
hours to convert the cane sugar into grape sugar, when the vinous 


fermentation speedily completed the work 


The carbonic acid was a satisfactory leavener, and the alcohol in its 
evaporation ieft an agreeable flavor rhe time required to complete the 
work conetituted the sole objection 

Next came sour milk or cream, and bicarbonate of soda. the lactic acid 
combining with the soda to liberate the carbonic acid stored in it Che 
varying proportions of lactic acid made it impossible for the cook to se- 
cure a neutral product An excess of either acid or alkali was not con 


ducive to health 

Next came the combination of cream tartar and bicarbonate of soda 
with about twenty per cent of flour or starch as a keeper, called ** baking 
powder.’ 

his did its work fairly well, but detracted somewhat from the flavor 
which the breaking up of the grape sugar imparted when yeast was used 
and the sugar of milk when sour milk was employed 

In 1890 an expert chemist, having discovered that sugar of milk taken 
from cows’ wilk took on the vinous ferment quicker than the grape 
sugar, conceived the plan of combining it with cream tartar and bicar 
bonate of soda, in place of the flour or starch, as a keeper and further 
leavener, as well as to preserve the yeast flavor The vinous reaction was 
H, O) 


as follows 


Cy. Hay On £(C 


Sugar of Milk Aleol Carbor Acid. 
This ** Sugarof Milk Baking Powder 8 the latest improvement in the 
leavening field It has no insoluble residuum. Every grain does leaven 


ing work, hence it ts highest of all in leavening power 
It was awarded Medal and Diploma by World's Fair Judge, Chicago, 


being pronounced by him highest of all in leavening power and without a 
grain of impurity 


Every package of * Sugar of Milk Baking Powder” t 


wears the full and 


complete formula, and the cook who once tries it will use no other 
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THE CANNIN 


THERE be many persons in the world who believe, with 
entire sincerity, that several of the most insidious diseases 
of the kidneys and stomach — diseases which end in one 
kind or another of fatal blood-poisoning—are due ina large 
measure to the almost universal consumption of canned 
foods. How accurate these persons may be in this idea we 
do not know, but we are persuaded that the idea is quite 
prevalent. It is singular, however, that notwithstanding 
this idea the consumption of canned foods is always on the 
increase. This is no doubt due to the fact that nowadays 
we must have a varied cuisine ; we must have fruits and 
vegetables in season and out of season, no matter what the 
expense either in money or in health. 

As a matter of fact, there would be no excuse whatever 
in using cans for any of the acid foods that could possibly 
be injurious to health, if glass could be used economically. 
The purpose of this article is to tell the readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY that glass can now be used for such purposes more 
economically in every sense than tin. 

In this world of constant improvement this may not seem 
to be a statement of much moment to those who look at the 
matter in a merely casual way. But it is of the vastest im- 
portance, and what is more, it is the culmination of efforts 
started in France more than a hundred years ago and kept 
up unremittingly ever since. The one great difficulty which 
until now has never been overcome has been in securing the 
perfect sealing of glass jars—a closure so complete that 
the germ-filled atmosphere cannot penetrate to damage the 
food and enable, also, destructive fungi to grow. 





PUTTING THE COVER IN PLACE. 





PUNCTURING THE COVER, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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PUTTING ON THE RUBBER RING. 


The first person, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, who experimented with the problem 
of an air-tight glass jar was Nicholas Ap- 
pert, a Frenchman, who began his difficult 
struggles in 1775. The French, it may be 
said, from then till now, have worked on 
the same lines as Monsieur Appert, and 
have confined their attention to the perfec- 
tion of a glass jar which would answer the 
purpose. Singularly enough, however, the 
tri-color does not wave over the final ac- 
complishment, for the invention of the per- 
fect jar was made in Germany. It is of 
this jar that we now speak. 

The canning business in this country has 
attained really colossal proportions. No 
less than three million boxes of tin-plate 
are necessary to supply the canning - fac- 
tories in the United States alone. Of these 
factories there are two thousand, and the 
output of them in round numbers is some 
thing like one billion one hundred million 
packages. Now, of course, the makers of 
the air-tight glass jar cannot expect totally 
to replace the tin cans, for tin certainly 
does not injure oily substances ; but they 
can apply their principle to tins so that 
they also will be air-tight. But acid fruits 
and vegetables ought not to be put in tins, 
and when these new jars are known to the 
public, tins for such foods will surely not be 
used. 

The careful housewife who makes her 
own preserves. and jellies and pickles, and 
who puts up vegetables and fruits, has 
never been enamored of tins. They have 
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FILLING THE JARS. 





COMPLETION—SATISFACTION. 


THE FRUIT FOUND TO BE FRESH AND SWEET, 
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always used to a great extent the old-fashioned Mason jar with a tin cap which screws on, 
and have in a great measure put up jelly in glasses with paper pasted over the top. This 
has been at great expense at both ends of the line. To begin with, the operation has been 
a difficult one, requiring much labor, for the lid needs to be screwed down not only 
once, but several times, as the substance within the glass cools, and jar and all contract. 
Even then the closure has not been by any means perfect, and every person of experience 
is aware that an uncertain but considerable proportion of the inclosed food is spoiled 
either by fermentation or some other natural process, due entirely to the inadequate seal- 
ing. Then again, and this is particularly true of paper-covered tumblers of jelly, a mould, 
which is a fungus growth fed by the air, is very apt to form on the top, while the jelly 
itself decreases at least ten per cent. in a few months by absorption. 

Preserving and jelly-making is not such a pleasurable employment that a woman, 
however fond of work, can find any gratification in realizing that any part of her sum- 
mer thriftiness has been wasted. All of these will welcome this new glass jar, with its 
automatic sealing, as a great boon to them. Those who are in the business of canning 
foods see the eccaomy of the new invention almost at a glance, and their attention hardly 
needs to be attracted to this ‘‘ vacuum jar.” This title to the new invention is entirely 
descriptive, and therefore it may be said to be quite happy. 

It is called a vacuum jar for the reason that the cooling of the substance within the 
jar forms something approximating a perfect vacuum, and then the pressure of the ex- 
terior air keeps the cover so firmly in place that it is practically impossible to remove it 
until that cover has been punctured. This having been done, the air rushes in through 
ever so small a hole, and the cover comes off by itself, that is, automatically, and by a 
process the reverse of that which put it and keptitin place. On a jar holding a quart 
the air pressure on the cover is about sixty-six pounds; this weight is at once released 
when the cover is punctured. 

The manufacturers will, in all probability, each for himself, design a method for clos- 
ing packages, both of hot and cold substances, to be canned. They can now economic- 
ally close the jars holding hot foods by filling the jars, placing on the tin cover, fast- 
ening it with a simple spring clamp, and allowing it to cool. Then, the operation being 
complete, the clamp is removed and used again. The cold substances, after being placed in 
the jars, can be put in a retort with an air-pump attachment. The air being withdrawn 
from the retort, the jars are also emptied of air. Then the air is suddenly let into the 
retort, and, presto! every jar is hermetically sealed, and will stay so till the cover be 
punctured, as before described. 

This method for sealing pickles, catsup, wine, fruits, syrups, cereals, and other com- 
modities, where heat cannot be used, is invaluable. To-day in Europe the largest packers 
of food products, like Crosse & Blackwell, Aylesbury Dairy Company, Limited ; Barnes & 
Company, Batger & Company, Bovril & Company, Limited ; Brand & Company, E. Lazenby 
& Sons, Stollwerck Brothers, and in this country the San José Fruit Packing Company, 
the largest in the world, have adopted and are now using this automatic-sealing jar. In fact, 
there is no case where this process has been tried, where it has not been also adopted. 

Housekeepers are not particularly interested just now in the canning of cold foods. What 
they put up is usually hot, except when it is preserved by vinegar. What they are interested in 
can be accomplished with the ordinary things found ina kitchen ; they can use sad-irons, for in- 
stance, for the weights holding the cover on while the sealing is in operation. The better method, 
however, is to use the iron fasteners or springs, or clamps, above alluded to, as these will be sup- 
plied to purchasers of the jars. It must not be thought that the covers once punctured are ruined. 
Not at all. A small drop of solder will close the hole, which need not be larger than that made by 
the point of the small blade of a penknife. But, anyhow, new covers can be had at a very small 
cost. 

One very important feature of this cover is the depth of the impingement of the cover rim 
on the flange of the glass jar. It is quite one-quarter of an inch, as against one-sixteenth of an 
inch in the case of the next best jar now on the market ; in the case of the Mason jar the con- 
tact of rim against flange is too uncertain to be reckoned. While speaking of the cover it is 
interesting to note that the jars are very large of mouth, so large, indeed, that anything less 
than a colossal hand will go into them easily. Every one will appreciate this advantage, both in 
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| THE PRUDENTIAL 
t + 
t ¢ 
Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN = 
3 Ages, 1 to 70—$15 to $50,000 : 
4 Under : 
: PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES : 
A Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly 7 
¢ HAS... [~ 7 | 2) ~HAS.. } 
+ Life Assets, : 
+ Insurance * $19,541,827 : 
. ee PRUDENTIAL ® Income, i 
: + al. "> $14,158,445 + 
t $320,453,483 iy i Laat raRl * 
t P Surplus, t 
_ —_ $4,094,116 ¢ 
1 nearly : 
: Claims Paid, + 
- 2,500,000 over + 
policies $26,000,000 :: 


FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. 





Increase in 


Dec, 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. 5 Years 
RE Ska iene $6,889,674 $19,541,827 $12,652,353 
Ms Sas a. 6S 1,449,057 4,034,146 2,585,059 
a ee ee 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454,853 
Insurance in force . . . 157,560,342 320,453,483 162,893,141 


Interest Earnings. . . . 290,348 825,801 535,452 
$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE COVER CANNOT BE UNSCREWED NOR REMOVED BY FORCE. 


packing and unpacking a jar. Fruit or vegetables can be put in whole and taken out whole. 

It may occur to some that if tin be bad for acid fruits, and the big mouth of this glass jar be 
covered by tin, why should not this tin plate injure the contents of the jar? It surely might 
were it not for the important fact that the tin cover never touches the imprisoned contents of 
the jar, however acid, for it is protected by a lining which has resisted all tests of saturation. 

The ease with which this jar may be cleaned is of the greatest importance. It can be as 
thoroughly cleaned as a tumbler, and with as little labor. What a great thing it will be when 
Pasteurized milk is delivered in these hermetically-sealed jars |! Not only will the death-rate de- 
crease, but the Malthusian doctrine will get another black eye, for it will be fun to be a father 
when there is no fear of the colic and the midnight promenade with the suffering baby. The 
‘*Vacuum Jar” has another name and some of the reasons have been given why ‘“ Easy Jar” is 
also a happy title. 

At 91 Hudson Street, in New York, there is now an exhibition of these jars, and full expo- 
sitions are there made as to the working of the newinvention. Also may be seen there packages 
which have been put up for four years or so, and which have been shipped on many seas, back 
and forth across the equator and into the Northern Ocean. But all the contents are still fresh 
and in their natural colors. One more fact in conclusion : at retail these jars ought not to cost 
much more than the provoking and extravagant Mason jar, which is uncertain beyond reason in 
too many respects to enumerate. 


MADELAINE VOORHEES. 











PURE and MELLOW, 
The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


‘to \ THE BEST 
YEARS WHISKEY 
OLD: IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed 
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SOLD AT ALL 


First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 
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“Drink HUNTER RYE. Itis pure.” WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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scent of rare 
Fragrance and Delicacy. 
Has all the true odor of 
fresh natural Violets. 
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“DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 





SAPOLIO 


1S GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT TO THE RIVIERA—WELCOMED ON FRENCH SOIL BY 
PRESIDENT FAURE.—J/l/ustrated London News. 


BEST PICTURES FROM 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over 
half a century. # .& All Druggists. 


ozodonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for 
postage. - Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hart & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 











LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED. TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD.” commenc- 
ing on the 20th day of March, 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court. and the enter 
ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
etc., of the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR 
ING TITLE to the following named street in the 

TWENTY - FOURTH WARD— ONE HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-SEVENTH STREET, from Webster 
Avenue to Marion Avenue 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York. Finance Department, Comptroller's 
Office, March 22d, 1897 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMEN! IN THE “CITY RECORD” commenc 
ing on the 15th day of March, 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the enter 
ing in the Burean forthe Collection of Assessments, 
etc.. of the assessments for OPENING AND AC 
QUIRING TITLE to the following named streets in 
the 
TWENTY - FOURTH WARD—One Hundred and 
Seventy-second Street. from the Southern Boulevard 
to the Bronx River; One Hundred and Seventy-third 
Street, from the Southern Boulevard to West Farme 
Road ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroiler’s 

Office, March 15th, 1897. 
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WORCESTER 
eSCYCLES&s 


; ; by reason of scientifically 
Crawford Bicycles | 3% tapered tubing have a 


strength other bicycles do 
Z not possess, 


Years of building reliable bicycles 
have taught us how to make the 
best at a reasonable price. 










ate handsome, trustworthy 
machines, guafanteed for 
one year. Small sizes, $45, CATALOGUE PRER 


~ $35. Tandems, $100. (x7 xtc 32 WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 
RK , bhe CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 17 Murray Street, New York. 


3 
Hagerstown, Md. 3 Factories: Middletown, Conr Worcester, Mass, 
4 
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The littke Bourbon-Hapsburg monarch will be eleven years old in May In 1901. wher 
will be sixteen, he will come of age, according to the Spanish custom 


ALPHONSO XIII., KING OF SPAIN.—Loudon Graphic, 


THE FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Ball=-Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITINC. 


Luxurious Writing! 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St., New York 
J Lippincorr & Co.,715 Market St., Philadelphia 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St... Boston , 
A.C. McCuiurae & Co,, 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 
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7 
‘%  Svewin Syracuse Bicycles _—--| 
/ 

7 Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
me New York Agent, H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. 
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We Save 
Cost of 
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By continuing into 1897 the manufacture of 1896 $ 
Waverleys, bringing them fully up to date where- © 
ever required, we save to the buyer the cost of © 


expensive machinery, and so can furnish these $ 

matchless bicycles at $60, They have no equal © 

New Tools. at their price © 

@ 

ssceateeetn" 1897 Models Sell for ‘100 3 
Bicycle Construction. 0 e S c or 2 
Catalogue free from us or the deale © 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., MAKERS OF WAVERLEYS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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COMPENSATION. 
WHEN I go a-wheeling with Polly 
I can’t as I'd like ; 
For though she is clever and jolly, 
She’s only to bike 


go as fast 


just learning 


So we spin along at our leisure 
I let others fly by ¥ 
For when I am riding for pleasure 


and I smile 
A miss is as good as a mile. 
Judge. 
HOW 
MOTHER (to little 


two weeks since 


IT FLIES. 
six-year-old ‘It’s 
you promised to learn that 


Louise) 


verse.” 
Louise ‘Yes, dear mamma, 


flies like lig 


but the time des 


htning-bugs.”"— Judge. 


THEIR WAY. 
sex cannot 


they 
when their 


work 

scoff, 

birthdays come 

year off. 
Judge. 


THE fair 
However 


For 


may 


They take a whole 


‘WHEN Fratters played Hamlet down at San 


Frustino did the audience egg him on when he 


reached his heroics ?” 
‘ Not exactly. ed him off.” 


They egg — Judge. 


is the 
sons Whom you don't owe and declining to exer- 


GAMBLING art of giving money to per- 


cise the same kindness in behalf of persons whom 


you do,.—Judge. 


Créme 
and light cuta 
perfumes, fortifies the 

gateliére, Paris. Park 
druggists, perfumers, fancy- 


and cucumbers. 
complexion 
it whitens, 
13 rune Grange 
New York ; 


SUPERIOR to vaseline 
Simon, marvelous for the 
neous affections ; 
skin. J Simon, 
& Tilford, 


foods stores 


DONT WORRY YOURSELF 


and don't worry the baby. avoid both unpleasant con 

ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. Don't 

use solid preparations. Jnfant Health is a valuable 

pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the New 
ors Condensed Milk Company, New York 


DRI DISE 


WILL send free Particulars how to cure 
** Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit * with or er 
the knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. Ww 
Haines, No. 439 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


TNKENNESS IS A ASE. 
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THE Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-lov 
ing public as one of the best in the world. Visit the 
warerool 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, before 
buying elsewhere 
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VACATION DAYS. 
IN the lake regions of Wisconsin, northern Michi 
gan, Minnesota, lowa. and South Dakota, along the 


Paul Railway, 


go, Milwaukee and St 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently fit 


lines of the Chicas 


ted for summer homes, nearly all of which are located 


on or near lakes which have not been fished out. These 
resorts range in variety from the * full dress for din 
ner”? to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal 
Among the list are names famil ar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer resorts. 


Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are 
within a short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from the ‘* busy 


marts of civilization that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the finest 
road in the Northwest—the Chicago, Milwankee and 
St. Paul Railway. Send a two-cept stamp for a copy 
of ** Vacation Days.”’ giving a description of the prin 
cipal resorts and a list of summer hotels and boarding 
and rates for board, to George H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent. Chicago, Illinois, 


houses 


THE greatest American Champagne—GrEaAT WEST- 
ERN CHAMPAGNE —sparkling and delicious 


THE best regulator of digestive organs is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s genuine Angostura Bitters. 

Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINSLOw's SooTH 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaea, 

Some floating soaps turn yellow and rancid. Dob 
bins s Floating-Lorax Soap does neither. The borax 
in it bleaches it with age, and the odor is delightful 
Try it once, use it alwavs. Order atrial lot of your 
grocer Insist on red wrappers 


Free to Every Man. 


METHOD OF A 
TREATMENT. 


THE GREAT 


WHICH CURED 
THING 


HIM AFTER 
ELSE FAILED. 


EVERY- 





Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental torebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain, There is no let-up to the mental suffer 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 

lam not a philant Iropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of hap »piness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 42% Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope. 





A daylight trip, New York to Buffalo, via New York Central— 



















o CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
pg Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 
purities, clean the 
sealps beautify the 


skin 
and CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Com? 
plex 1ONl, (Persian Healing) 


as well 
as being a most de- 
lightiul soap tor the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 

Sold by druggists. 









were 
make his 


own tobacco, 





he wouldn’t 





be more par- 





ticular in the making or in the 
selection of the leaf than are the 


manufacturers of 


Boot dack 


Plug Tobacco 


One pound i us, a convenient box and a handsome 

aluminum pocket Tobacco Box by mail for $1. 

John Finzer & Bros., Louisville, Ky. 
\N_ 









THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 


pianos. 


It is the favorite of the artists 


and the refined musical public. 


The (QNG 





SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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/DONARCI 
BICYCLES 


FAULTLESS 
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DEA 


NESS & HEA 


Our INV 


& HEAD NOISES CURED, 


$ & HE en all else 


as glasses heipeyes. NOP IN WI Ad eed 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 8538 Li'way, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs FREE 


OPIUM" DRUNKENNESS 








Cured in 10 to 20 Daya, NoPa 


Oured. OR. J. L. STEPHENS, LE ANON, 


WB BARKER, aise aon - 




















THE inmates of a Chicago insane-asyium have 
formed a Browning club. If they didn’t belong 


to such a club before going to the asylum, what 
are they there for ?—Judge. 
‘GREECE stands pat,” says the Syracuse 


To be sure. And so, for that matter, 


-Judge. 


Courier. 


does Ireland. 


BARBER (putting touches) — 
**What’ll you have on your head ?” 
Customer— A little 


Judge. 


on finishing 


more hair, please.” 


THERE is only one path which leads to the 
house of forgiveness—that of understanding.” 


Judge. 


First TRAMP (scanning paper)—‘‘ Here’s a 
bloke w’ot says one of the pictures at the acad 
emy lacks repose n 

‘Well, be 


Judge. 


Second Tramp Denny, he orter 


here an’ see us.” 


‘*THE new photograph of the heavens which 
is being prepared by London, Berlin, and Pa 
risian astronomers shows sixty - eight million 
stars.” Evidently Alexander is having plenty 


of other worlds to conquer.—Judge. 
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Reliable Quality. 


Crescent Bicycles are beau- 
tiful to look at; but their chief 
beauty is in their quality. 

Crescents for 1897 have 
many important improve- 
ments. They are handsomer, 
stronger, easier running by 
far than ever before. 

Crescents are more sim- 
ple, too. Nota device any- 
where that a child could fail 
to understand. 

Sold at right prices—$75, 
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$50, $40. $30 Tandems, 
$125, $100. 
—— Gestern 
Gheel Hlorks 
CHICAGO 
New YorK 
Catal gue free. 





ts everywhere 
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@ Kecccccccce<h 


EARN A BICYCLE 


600 Second Hand Wheels. 
Makes. GOOD AS NEW. 35. = o 
$15. New High Grade “9% 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to #25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 
tion is wel! known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


R. D. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof,.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, — 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Blind, 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 
$1.00 per box WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 





once, 
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Pharn Creve &Mre.C 
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Fraud. 


The extensive counterfeiting of 
the capsules and labels of our 


“Canadian Club” 
Whisky, 


while very flattering, is extremely un- 
pleasant to us as well as to those who 
drink the vile substitutes. 


THE HIGH STANDARD 


of ‘‘Canadian Club’’ is always main- 

tained. Beware of inferior substitutes. 

When you suspect fraud, write us at 
| once and we will protect you, 


Hiram Walker & Sons, Lim’d, 
| WALKERVILLE, CANADA, 


For names of dealers handling 
the genuine whisky apply to 
our New York office, 
1232 Broadway, 


New York. 


we 


How Far 
have I gone? 


THE 


VEEDER* 


CYCLOMETER 


Answers accurately. 





Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy 
clometer on the market. Weight, Ll oz 


Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all reliable dealers. 


BOOKLET FREE 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn. 
a a we a a a a a 
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LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








| TS RTS § " 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. 0 "Sumacm 


J EAS send 5 pounds of FINE 


FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this * ad.’’ and $2.00 
This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 





Send this ** ad.” and ToC. 
in stamps and we will 

mail you ¥ lb. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 


lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
25c. per Ib. We will 


SOMETHING for the CHILDREN FROM 6 to 60 YEARS. 


THE LATEST TALKING MACHINE. 


When Edison invented the phonograph, which repro 
duces the human voice, it was considered the greatest 
invention of the age—and so it was 

Just think a moment—human vo 
songs of all kinds, speeches and lectures by great states 
men, reproduced by these machines 

Why not phonographs in every household? They cost 
too much—#40 to $200. 

We have solved the problem A Talking Machine will 
be shipped you (express charges to be paid by the pur 
chaser and LESLIE’S WEEKLY every week for one 
year, for the remarkably low price of 88.00. 

“ The Talking Machine is run by clock-work. Any child 
One record goes w ith each machine; ex 

The phonograph and grapho 

used in this machine. If the 


ices, bands of music, 











can operate it, 
tra records, 50 cents each 
phone cylinders can be 


lalking Mac hine is not perfectly satisfactory we will 
refund y« yur money 

LES! IE? Ss WE EKLY is considered the best and most 
popular illustrated weekly in America Its subscription 


rice is $4.00 per year, and the Talking -~ achine $10.00 

ow you wonder how we can sell both or $8.00. We 
will tell you. We want 250,000 subscribe b. ‘to LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY We believe that we will get them this way 
Those who advertise with us when we publish that num 
ber of p ape rs will pay for our loss now Therefore, the 
number of machines will be limited—* First come, first 
served.” 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 

110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“OH 


THAT 


EASY +oucH!” 











The Smith Premicr Typewriter Co., 


SYRACUSE, 


Nw. ¥. VU. &. A; 











TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON 








NAME, 
ADDRESS, 


STATE, 


Forty Cents 4"4 this Coupon will buy you one 


TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents 


FINEST ONE-DAY RAILROAD- 
RIDE IN THE WORLD. 









The bride’s new home may not supply 
All luxuries the old provided, 

% rh But sometimes if is wise to buy 

“‘» The very best, and, rightly guided, 

{ The little wife prefers, like mother, 

ae Pure Ivory Soap to any other. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin 








Any one suffering from weakness of the chest, throat, stomach, kid- 
neys, liver, or lame back will find in 


Allcock's Shastere 


not only a cheap but safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 





HE KNEW THE SEX. 




















































FIRST BURGLAR—“ Lord, Bill ! dis advertisement wouldn’t fool nobody.” } ©99989898989533853 3969898359 
SECOND BURGLAR—** Wot is it ?” 
FIRST BURGLAR—“ Fifty dollars reward an’ no questions ast—signed by a woman.” 
reat Wes tern Zee RINE : 
, GENTLE QHaen 
, | A ' \ Hi MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
PY WANS SMOKE - 
CHATMPAGNE 1 ads . en, =, a, 
In America ee, ‘*VIN MARIANI, THIS PRECIOUS WINE WHICH GIVES ME STRENGTH, BRIGHTENS 
AND INCREASES ALL OUR FACULTIES.” 
Now used in many of the \ IT CANNOT DE BARTHOLDI. 
best Hotels, Clubs and . IMPROVED 
Homes in Preference to Sg Ht 
Foreign Vintages. : | (MW ~ IT CANNOT OF OB Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
> EQUALLED = fF | Panis: 41,84 Hauwrann. 5 w. 16th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
ey 3 The (HOICESTof all | ——————__— “- 
A home product ce \ 
which Americans a What’s 
are especially D 
pene 5 in a 
"One that rte & " 
yy m, 7 Send \0c.in stam bicycle 
the country ‘\ -x for pair of name- ones ? 
which Vs | 
en | 2} CELLULOID 
it, i NOTHING 
j : j : but the guarantee 
Pleasant » 4 ioc ans ALWAYS AHEAD. There's a reason, 
y iI f | THIS ONE of rae satay * i gg era 
yy = } always in the lead—z. ¢., it is the only 
“ of pias Dy , ——— seat perfectly adapted to the human anat- 
Wine -- MEANS omy and which gives no pressure where 
| a there should be none. Don't take our 
Company, i oe ex- word for it ; try one and feel for yourself. 








“ | PRICE, $3.50. 
Bg eee — so hb York. BROWNS Mention |where you saw i and send 4c. for 
. B. Kirk 0., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 souvenir pi ’ 
Broapway, New Yorx AGENTS. . CAMPHORATED wit 
NTR “ss | MESINGES 
p f ‘ Ch DENTIFRICE —— 


fp hag TO EVERYBODY. 
* He Interesting Rambler Booklet—free. a ~*~ R AT TAN 
made by 


E ETH GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Chicago, Boston, Washingto yn, New owt, 
The best Toiict Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 
at Dorchester, Mass. 


and London and Coventry, Eng. 
Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 






















= Tey our 10 1a with, 
HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


33 WEST 23° ST.-OPP. FORMER STORE 


Who ¢ thi a 
Wanted--An Idea. of some simple 


Protect sour ideas; they may bring you wealth 

$5.00, Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & & CO., Spatent Attor- 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1, "800 prize offer 

and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


8.00 APA SAC MT RIM 
$ ’ | CET RICH ICH Qe ite Rik on ab Boudry 
$10.00, ST TTTTTTTTTROA LUGO ECAH OAL CEA COAT CAH OT CCOTPUTT UNHT Le 


HIRES 

















To Cleanse and Whiten the Tertn, 
Vse Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Txets, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TextH, 
| Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 




















Price 25c.a r. For Sale Everywhere. 


Nona) 
Coautalle ASC. 













on the front of every pack- 


age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 






$25.00. 
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on the back. = 

N —— LADIES’ BICYCLE Ro oitbeer = 

ine. a 

one other nuine s Carbonated. = 

PRI NG CLOT S. hk ( | } A kK = = Corked-up health—ready for = 

your un- = 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., H ® | Scorking. Sparkling, snappy, thirst-allay- = 
Plain Faced Cloths for Costumes, ° 7 : = ing HIRES Rootbeer, ready bottled, = 

DORCHESTER, MASS. Fashionable Colorings. Nothing so fits into the pleasures of = Nothing in it but roots, barks, berries, = 

Mixed Meltons, Tweeds, Cycling as Photography. = distilled water—and healthful enjoy-= 

- Faney Tomespuns. =Sment. Quenches your thirst, gives you = 

| ’ A een Whit. and Blue Serge, * Bicycle Kodaks"' booklet free at agencies or by mail. =an appetite, A draught of it . = 
: — for Seaside and Yachting. i P son ee -_ = 
* i Coverts and Whip Cords, $2,853.00 in Prizes for = mine; $ makes you readies tor = 
&) | Golf and Bieyele Cloths, Kodak Pictures, EASTMAN KODAK CO, | = work of play. A promoter of = 
with Plaid Backs. $1,475.00 in Gold. Stemperance, health and good = 

et to t i 00 | Send for “Prize Contest" Rochester, N.Y Scheer. The most wholesome § = 

4 bo deutey. particular in me petection of Broad) . A th Circular, —s = drink for bicyclists — any- : = 

> o Sil G »hit int = e = 

the most de sir able durable and econom | aud) Ow aS i 9 &. sty ee ee = body, at Brn traveling, lll = 

cal to use, ade of finest silica ure = working, eeping. c™ = 

flake graphite and old-fashioned kettle- This Publication is printed with Ink — o = 

lasts 20 years, NEW YORK. = Sold by all dealers by the bottle = 

r NIVON’C SiC. DA manufactured by Sond fe corre, of tee doses vite, WG = 
- —/* = Chas. E es Co. are each bottl = 
h Po DIXON S onarune PAINT FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO = "Package of HIRES Rovtbecr ex: Régthees! = 
P } covend, double the warenes ead eve ste” EARL &WILSON’S ° *9 = tract ae paryons. Sold, as > 
i1ree times the service iat any other 7D ers. = 

paint wiil—on roofs, bridges and € LINEN = THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO. = 

a ‘ oes a Wood, (metal or brick k ‘work. ° ( COLLARS & CU F F is 59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. = Philadelphia. = = 
| 0 and paint literature : = = 
Dp et 408, DIXON CHUCIBLE CO., dersey tity, N. 4, Rare 1 | SAVIN ULV TTEE 




















W.H. BAKER'’S cnocotate sive ikBeL 
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